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—This Is What They Do! 
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Who Is Your 
Caddy and Why? 


Fore! It's almost time to polish 
up the clubs again. And will 
your favorite caddy be waiting 
for you at the club house? Just 
who is that boy, anyway? 
What is he like? And what 
life-work is he preparing him- 
self for? . . . George Wyckoff 
will open the eyes of many a 
golfer to a new form of Rotary 


Boys’ Work. 
Simplifying 
the Law 


Shortly before his recent death, 
George W. Wickersham pre- 
pared for THE ROTARIAN an 
article on a subject very close 
to his heart—simplifying the 
law. . . Laymen have repeat- 
edly criticized the law for its 
uncertainties. They will find 
many of their criticisms answered 
by this eminent lawyer. 


Two's Company 


Do you like to fish alone? Gif- 
ford Pinchot, former governor 
of Pennsylvania, does. After 
you've read his story, you'll 
be tempted to take your rod 
and reel with you when you go 
to the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of Rotary next June. 
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What Is Our Greatmess? .. . By Edwin Markham 


/ 
Wi. {T is the miracle in man? It lies But in the heart's call when the heart is wise. 
Not in his power to lift great Nature’s chain— Nor 1s wealth greatness (look for higher themes!) 
Not tn the strange shapes rising from his brain— Nor 1s it eloquent volumes, noble art. 
Not in his airships climbing clouds and skies— Our greatness is the greatness of our dreams, 
Not in his radios, ocean cables, ertes Our wisdom is the wisdom of the heart, 
Heard ‘round the world. Ah, not in these, Our resolute will to lift the poor, to build 

‘ This gossip with the locked antipodes: The Brotherhood, the vision unfulfilled. 
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Challenges to Inertia 


By Emnest E. Unwin 


Past President, Rotary Club of Hobart, Tasmania 


OTARY conventions and conferences are 
times of great inspiration. Then comes a sense of be- 
longing to a movement that has won the loyal sup- 
port of able and sincere men the world over. Let us 
pause to analyze this emotion, this feeling which 
sweeps over us on such occasions. 

Are we really inspired or just stirred? Are we 
better because of it? Are we consciously doing any- 
thing in a practical way to justify the emotion and 
to bring the inspiration down to solid earth? I throw 
these questions out not as rhetorical prettinesses, 
clever things to say, but as challenges to each member 
of every Rotary Club in the world. 

Do not misunderstand me. Rotary has done much 
to bring the ideal of service into the lives of many 
of its members. It has set going currents of goodwill 
and good deeds that flow out into many of the dark 
and sad corners of community life, carrying help and 
encouragement. 

These things are fine achievements. Rotary in 
community and international activities, has justified 
its existence over and over again. It is not that I feel 
any disappointment with Rotary’s achievements 
within the limits of the program that has been set 
out. It is rather that I believe that Rotary can do 
more; that with its power and opportunities it should 
extend its activities, if not definitely as a corporate 
body, then by its inspiration and spiritual support. 

The young are asking us what we can tell them 
about this complex business of living. Can we assure 
them that we are studying the economic and social 
situation and attempting to understand the expert- 
ments man has made, 1s making? 

Admittedly, a prime duty is to see ourselves as 
world citizens and then to act accordingly. But have 
we enough youthfulness in Rotary to desire to face 
this venture? It is just here that I am a little afraid 
lest the average age of Rotarians, plus natural con- 
servatism, may be too much for us. Yet Rotary is 
one of the few organizations really able to make a 
contribution along constructive lines. Our member- 
ship is representative of management and control, 
and changes in modern business come from the top. 


Youths look to business leaders 
of todav tor an intelligent start 
in the solution ot their heritage 


ot social and economic problems. 


All questions of cooperation between management 
and workers are in the hands of those who are 
in control. 

In one phase—the economic—of the world’s vari- 
ous problems, a Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional for Britain and Ireland has outlined our field 
of inquiry and has sharply defined our plane of 
action. He says: 

The Rotary movement will never attain to much suc- 
cess in the development of world citizenship unless it 
uses its influence and program to encourage the placing 
of the cards upon the table... . We have either got to 
make our economic system work equitably or find some 


system which will; and if we... do not make it work 
we must not complain if it is taken out of our hands and 


another system introduced. 


= can be no doubt that the machine robots 
which do most of the work now will do still more 
of it. 


the correct use of this leisure is one of the most press- 


The foremost thinkers of our time agree that 


ing of social and industrial needs. Is Rotary pre- 
paring plans to meet this large need? Have we any 
constructive thoughts of lasting importance or scope 
to give in the solution of this problem? Are we 
grasping this opportunity for serviceable action? 
Such questioning should be characteristic of our 
thoughts—should shape the direction of our deeds. 

[ know that Rotary, as Rotary, cannot take control 
of industry, enter politics, or attempt to support spe 
cific religious codes. But it has within it the power 
to inspire men to do things along all the diverse lines 
of human endeavor. Rotary must not be afraid to 
urge men to adventure forth bravely on the pathway 
to the Eldorado. 

May I again make myself clear? No one could be 
more grateful than I for the personal inspiration and 
fellowship in Rotary. I do not wish nor intend to 
belittle what Rotary is doing in the over 70 countries 
or geographical regions of its adoption. It is because 
I want, so much more, something so vitally concerned 
with the progress of mankind that I have written 


this challenge. 
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The Human Side of Travel 


By Sisley Huddleston 


Author, Traveller, Paris Journalis 
4 uth I l P list 


LWAYS has it seemed to me that the essence 
of travel is in meeting people, not in seeing places. 
The places may furnish an admirable scenic decora- 
tion; they may enhance the charm of the multitu- 
dinous adventures in friendship that arise perpetually 
in the path of the wanderer. But my real purpose 1s 
to find fresh faces, engage in unexpected conversa- 
tion, excite my sympathies, and again be thrilled by 
the consciousness of a wider and deeper understand- 
ing of folk. 

When Dr. Johnson was taken out to see a waterfall 
in Wales, he trudged unwillingly. He has recorded 
that he was “not sorry to find it dry.” It was the 
company of the Thrales which he wanted, not a par- 
ticular disposition of wood and water. Mere land- 
scape bored him; and I confess that although I am 
much more of a countryman than was Samuel John- 
son, I appreciate the honesty of his sentiments. 

Of late, it happens that I have been in ten coun- 
tries and in a hundred cities. To be sure I have been 
driven round to see cascades and cathedrals; to be 
sure I have duly admired, and have taken no sar- 
donic joy in the temporary aridity of a waterfall 
(there was one such incident near Minneapolis), or 
in the barred gates of a museum (of which an ex- 
ample was furnished in Massachusetts). Indeed, I 
have been stirred to wonder by the Golden Gate of 
San Francisco, by the ineffable beauty of Lake Como, 
by the storied banks of the Mississippi, by the sight 
of Mont Blanc, by the green pastures of the Sussex 
Downs, by the garland of lights along Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago, by the Acropolis of Athens, by 
the Coliseum of Rome, by Notre Dame Cathedral 
of Paris, by the Piazza di San Marco of Venice, by 
the skyline of New York, by the massiveness of Ber- 
lin, the grey solidity of London, the lilac heights over- 
looking Vienna, the paseos and patios of Madrid, and 
by all the canyons, the seas, the monuments, the 
forests, the deserts, the city streets that I have en- 
countered in several continents. 

Yet, if I were to set down without conscious 
thought the outstanding features of recent travels 
that in mileage would encircle the globe, I am sure 
the chief place would be given to a long talk with 


See the cascades and cathedrals? 
Certainly! But the most lasting 
joys of touring are by-products 
—glimpses into lives of others. 


an American business man on a train running West, 
and to the naive generosity of an old Spanish woman 
who offered us a plump, freshly caught fish when 
we were picnicking in a dell. 

These are only samples, of course. There would be 
dozens of such episodes, which have left an abiding 
impression on my mind. Long after I have forgotten 
the details of the palaces of Munich, I shall remember 
the jocund German who invited me to drink in the 
Hofbrau. If I were asked to describe Prague, I should 
begin with a picture of the diplomatist who helped 
me to carry my bags up the steep hill to my hotel. 

Geneva presents itself not as the watery abode of 
swans and sailboats, but as an immense salon in 
which I had innumerable conversations with the 
world’s statesmen. When I think of Kansas City, | 
think first of the Women’s Club. With Rouen I shall 
always associate a casual meeting with Hilaire Belloc 
and the crew of the Nona. Even Venice will be 
henceforth overshadowed by memories of two men 
who are shaping the futures of their countries. 


é PERCEIVE I am referring too often to the great 
ones of the earth. In general, I have a brighter recol- 
lection of a taxi driver who confided in me the proj- 
ects he had formed for the career of his daughter in 
the legal profession. New York is mainly for me the 
rendezvous of men of my craft. I could tell you a 
pleasant story of a poor comedian at Cannes which 
would illustrate the unexpected goodness of human 
nature. The tailor who sewed buttons on my coat at 
St. Louis—there was a character! The professor who 
drove me into Mexico was overwhelmingly in love 
with his wife. There was a girl in a bookshop at Los 
Angeles—but this is not the time or place to tell you 
about her. 

The point is simply that, whether we travel little 
or much, on business or for pleasure, whether we 
make long or short sojourns, what remains in our 
memory most vividly is neither the marvels of nature 
nor the constructions of man, but rather the agree- 
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What remains in our memory vividly 1s neither the mi 


and sometimes, though less frequently and less pe 


able—and sometimes, though less frequently and less 
permanently, the disagreeable—relations we have had 
with our fellows. 

Strangely enough, however, when we return home, 
our companions would have us boast of the fine 
buildings and the remarkable phenomena we have 
seen. We hesitate and fumble and sometimes we will 
admit that we have not even been in the Sainte-Cha- 


irvels of nature nor the constructions 


Of} man, 
} } 
manentiy, 


but the ugreednt 
}. } " 
the disagreeable elutie 


pelle at Paris or the National Gallery in London. 
“What! you went to Rome and never entered St. 
Peter’s! What! you missed the Sphinx in Egypt!” 
No, I did not miss the Sphinx in Egypt, because 
I was with a party. But | might have missed it if | 
had been alone. It was the most amusing set of 
people you could imagine. Let me tell you about one 


of them—an English dowager. You may think Eng- 
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“You may think English dowagers uninteresting. Yet. ..1 found this one far 
Moreover, she did not keep her secrets.” 


more entertaining than the Sphinx 


lish dowagers uninteresting. Yet I assure you I found 
this one far more entertaining than the Sphinx. 
Moreover, she did not keep her secrets. 

If only we were frank enough, and were not bent 
on deceiving ourselves and others, we would make a 
clean breast of it and avow our preference for the 
society into which we are cast by the hazards of the 
voyage. The things we see make a vague back- 
ground, a running accompaniment to the men and 
women and children with whom we are thrown into 
contact. 

Let not this be thought an argument against 
travel. On the contrary, it is only when we are trav- 
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elling that we can really hope to 
have adventures in friendship. 

Nothing exciting would have 
happened to Don Quixote if he 
had stayed at home. Very little 
that was unusual in itself would 
have happened to him when he 
went abroad, had he not put 
himself in a condition of roman- 
tic receptivity, in which every- 
thing took on strange and stim- 
ulating form. 

What, I demand, in An In- 
land Voyage or the Travels With 
a Donkey of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, was remarkable in itself? 
Everything was remarkable be- 
cause he was on the move, and 
because he was in the mood in 
which the ordinary folk he met 
were transfigured. 

“He, who is indeed of the 
brotherhood, does not voyage in 
quest of the picturesque, but of 
certain jolly humors.” 

And again: “I travel not to go 
anywhere, but to go. I travel for 
travel’s sake. The great affair is 
to move; to feel the needs and 
hitches of our life more nearly; 
to come down off this feather bed 
of civilization.” 

: I am an old and seasoned trav- 
eller, and I affirm that wherever 
I may wander I am amazed at 
the hospitality of the people I 
meet. It is the fashion to stick 
labels on cities and on countries. The men of such 
a town are dour, the women of another town are 
smiling. Here they are brisk and busy, there they 
are idle and careless. The French, we are told, are 
fickle, and pleasure-loving in some special sense. The 
Germans, it is asserted, are serious and plodding. 
The Italians, we are assured, are vivacious and in- 
flammable. The Spaniards, say those who generalize, 
are at once lazy and excitable—though everybody 
should know (here I produce my own label) that 
they are the most patient of peoples. The British 
conscientiously muddle through without plan. The 
Americans are full of energy. And so forth. 
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All, all is lies!’ There are specimens in every coun- 
try to be solemnly brought forward in support of 
this or that thesis of national character, but we can- 
not fix too conspicuously in our minds the warning 
example of the notorious British observer who landed 
for the first time on the shores of France, note-book 
in hand... 

You remember? The first woman he saw had red 
hair. Thereupon he paused to jot down in his note- 
book: “The women of France have red hair.” 

I fell into the same error myself in a recent tour 
of America. That businessman in the train, to whom 
I referred at the beginning, opened his heart to me. 
He related his domestic affairs. In particular he had 
a son and a daughter. The daughter was the joy 
of his life. She put her arms round the neck of the 
father who believed himself to be “hard-boiled,” and 
cajoled him into executing her slightest whims. The 
son, on the contrary, was of an 


independent character. He went 
He had married | 
| 


his own way. 


| 
{ 


badly despite paternal admoni- 
tion. Thereupon the father had 
cut him off. This had caused an 
estrangement with the mother, 
who took the part of the son. It ay 
was a sad disappointment. He | 
did not mind business being bad, 
but that his own son should have __ | 
turned against him was breaking I 
him up. What did I advise? 

Naturally I advised tolerance, |*4 
and I think I persuaded him to | 
Now, 


when I came to write of my 


let bygones be bygones. 


American experience, I devoted 
a passage to the readiness of 
train-travellers to unbosom | 


themselves. Thereupon there 
descended on me an avalanche of | 
letters of indignant _ protest. 
American men and women did 
not, I was informed, thus speak | 
concerns to 


of their intimate 


strangers. I could produce a_ | 
score of instances of their having 


thus spoken to me! 
“The first woman he saw had 


red hair. Thereupon he paused 


tojotdowninhis notebook: ‘The 





attability, 


No 


the friendliness, the desire for sympathy of the trav- 


matter; my experiences of the 
elling American, are doubtless purely individual. 
Maybe my manner inspires such confidences. Mayb« 
I have come across exceptional persons. Far be it 
from me to lay down any rigid rules of conduct. 
But I will venture to suggest that travel, with its op- 
portunities of close association, does promote a cer- 


tain comradeship and trust. 


A ND FOR this reason, in that it brings us nearer 
together, do I particularly favor railroad travel. In 
an automobile, one is with familiar friends from 
whom nothing new is to be anticipated. It is true 
that there are the halts, where an infinite variety of 
adventures in friendships may present themselves, 
and they are not to be despised. In the airplane, 
locomotion is too swift, and [ Continued on page 50 | 
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Skyscrapers f§ 
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E..: modern feudal-tower, the skyscraper, is the 


last and greatest symbol of the early get-rich-quick 
type of money-making method. The skyscraper ex- 
ploits neighboring buildings in the same way that 
the businesses that build it often exploited neighbor- 
ing business. But the fact that the feudal-tower 1s 
meant to make money was only “thrift” in the era 
in which we came to see the towering skyscraper as 
a symbol of success. 

Fair enough, let us say. The best man wins. But 
what, exactly, does he win?) What is this skyscraper 
thing anyway? 

We are in a bad way to know something about our 
specific progress, now that we have succeeded. We 
may find certain implications in this outstanding ex- 
ample of “success” if we look at it for what it is. 

Obviously, this race for the objective top repre- 
sents considerable engineering ability: structural 
steel mills and the mechanical ingenuity of elevator 
companies, chiefly. Together, with considerable hu- 
man inventive ingenuity, they enabled the thing to 
stand there accessible, with a real estate agent to sell 
the owner’s original “lot” over and over again as 
many times as there are floors. But this free-for-all 
race for supremacy has taken place on the curb where 
the crowd is thickest: this, in order to exploit the 
crowd. But these tall business men, the skyscrapers 
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Says 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


Architect, Author, Commentator 


themselves, standing skyward, tall 
and straight, landward as_ the 
ships come down the bay seaward 

. are they—were they ever— 
good business? 

Well, when acceleration was on 
and the crowd was surging city- 
ward, to surge upward seemed 
reasonable enough to most people and so the people 
surged, or, with a little skyscraping, were surged. To 
build the skyscraper, then, really was an easy way to 
hold the hot-spot of crowd-concentration by way of 





easy money for easy money. 

But all exploitation must come to an end. This 
particular form of exploitation, having no ethical 
foundation whatsoever outside mere legality, and 
being as far out of human scale as humanity is now 
far gone beyond it on the road toward decentraliza- 
tion, the end of the skyscraper comes rather soon. 

What is to become of these grandiloquent expe- 
dients in money-makers’ grandomania? 

To some of our people, exaggeration will always 
mean greatness—because they know no better gran- 


deur. To such, the skyscrapers will be the great 
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monuments marking the spot where pride once 


necessarily commercial. 


Twentieth Century gravestones! 


stood to say progress 1s 
Not milestones on 
the road to progress. 

A well-known architect suggests that in the over- 
that govern- 


And 


since dwellings are underbuilt and offices overbuilt, 


built areas they become the “housing” 


ment, at the moment, is seeking for its subjects. 


it does seem reasonable enough that we should move 
As a matter of fact, 
seems to be very little difference in our idea of cellu- 


the one into the other. there 
lar accommodation either for an office building, a ho- 
tel, or for housing. All look very much alike 
our very best efforts. So, inasmuch as the best hu- 
man element has already gone from the city where 
skyscrapers abound and the better element is getting 
ready to go to the country, why not let the slum be 
this scum for awhile until all may be properly sal- 
vaged by the process of decentralization that is surely 
setting in? 

I second the well-known architect’s motion with 
proper emotion. 

The skyscrapers were built to be amortized in 30 
years. Some of them have not so far to go now, and 
the slums we have made by way of money-making 
will in some form last about that long notwithstand- 


n & Co. 


(and portrait): Lonzmans, Gree 





ing our billions for relief. There is some poetic 
justice in this suggested picture of the skyscraper’s fu- 
ture as atenement. Strange though it must seem to 
good business, poetic Justice is the very justice we 
all ev entually do see dealt or do ourselves get. 
Decentralization of the efficiencies of which the 
skyscraper is a conspicuous example is inevitable be- 
cause, in any final showdown, the man means more 
than his horse or his 
tools. We, having 
had remarkable ma- 
chine development 
as the engine of ex- 
ploitation for prof- 
its, are 


now grow- 


ing cautious: some- 
what suspicious 
now about mechan- 
ical efficiencies as 
unmixed blessings. 
has 


happened to make 


Something 


starvation a stark 
reality in the very 
midst of our [ Con- 
tinued on page 46 | 
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Tall buildings 

says the author, but in 
the country as “fit com 
panions to the trees and 
hills’... Above: A 
Wright-designed towe 
“built like a tree’ —ut/ 
coppe) 


hanging, cantileve 


~~ me > ee 


, 
and glass wings 


pul, 


from a sturdy cove mad 


of steel and 


concrete. 


Wright built Tokyo 

unique Imperial Hotel 
(left), which made neu's 
by surviving the destruc- 
tive sathauale of 192 















































Says V. G. Iden 


Secretary, American Institute of Steel Construction 


a. CLAIM that the sky- 


scraper is an American institution 
is not only trite but untrue. It did 
start in the United States, as a mat- 
ter of record, and American archi- 
tects and builders have brought 





it to its present-day perfection, but 
it is not limited to their country. 

The skyscraper today is found not only in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, but its prototype is in Italy, 
South America, Australia, Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and other nations which pre- 
viously clung to native prejudices in building styles. 

Surely there must be something fundamentally 
good about this type of construction. There must be 
excellent economic as well as social reasons why the 
skyscraper has been adopted by builders in almost 
all lands. Criticisms and tirades, charges and coun- 
ter-charges have, notwithstanding, been indulged. 
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Skyscrapers 
\ Doomed? 
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They have but contributed to the confusion of 
thought and not to any clarification of the issue. To- 
day has given power to a number of young reform- 
ers. The critics of the old order are in the saddle, and 
in their enthusiasm to make the world more secure 
they would completely remake all that has been done 
in the past, bringing to a dead level those advance- 
ments which yesterday we hailed as achievements. 
Cities, however, were known to exist long before 
the 1929 stock market break. People met in con- 
gested centers even during the days of Jesus, and 
city housing has been a problem for the past 3,000 
years ‘of recorded history. How many times during 
those 3,000 years has it been suggested that the popu- 
lation should be moved from the congested cities to 
rural areas, into villages, or into subsistence home- 
steads? It has been suggested after every economic 
depression! Our children will hear it after us. But 
talk never makes a thing so, and criticism will not 
weaken the power of our cities. By pointing out the 
weaknesses of our urban civilization, however, im- 
provements will be incorporated which will only 
make the cities larger and more magnificent than 
anything we have witnessed heretofore. 
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Jt is human nature for men to wish w congregate. 
They must come together to seek their amusements, 


You 


cannot change that unless man himself is completely 


for social intercourse, and to transact business. 


made over. The mail service did not change it. The 
telephone but facilitated city congestion, and radio 
and television may be expected to have no different 
effect. Impersonal communication will never re- 
place the need of men to meet one another, to con- 
gregate and to settle in congested cities. 

Architects who fail to heed the basic principles of 
existence will probably continue to dream and specu- 
late. They will but build “abandoned” villages as 
they have so frequently done in the past. Out in the 
wilds of our hinterlands today can be found the mag- 
nificent glories once constructed for habitation, all 
now going to waste—the prey to weeds. Just be- 
cause some social reformer designs them differently 
and equips them modernly, will not change the facts 
at all. But it is to this class that we find 
the criticism of the skyscraper almost 
entirely limited. Architects of a more 
practical bent will recognize the need of 
the cities and will bend their efforts to 
designing them better and making them 
more comfortable for the hordes that are 
to occupy them. 

In deference to the antagonists of the 
skyscraper, however, it would be best to 
start with a definition of terms. To 
some, the skyscraper means a building 


so high that it scrapes the sky. That 
is not what the builder knows as a sky- 
scraper. The definition is not sufh- 


ciently inclusive. Among builders the 
skyscraper is a type of building, a build- 
ing whose walls are hung upon a sup- 
porting frame. The skyscraper is some- 


thing quite different from a wall-bearing 


New York in 1980 (left)—as envisioned bj 
Hollywood artists . . . labyrinths of canyons 
webbed by paths of stone for man and motor. 


The story of this skyscraper (right) reads 
like an old fairy tale brought up to date. 
.. . Eliel Saarinen, of Helsingfors, Finland, 
drew the designs. They won second prize 

not first—in a Chicago newspaper contest 
in 1922. Yet this building (never actually 
built), because its vertical piers and tts 
setbacks solved the problem of the sky- 
scraper, has influenced modern architec- 
ture more than any building ever erected. 





13 
building. This reform in building was initiated 
the day that steel was first produced in commercial 
That was in 1884. 


structural steel shapes were rolled and erected into 


quantities. That year the first 


the Home Life Insurance Building in Chicago. 


Te flexibility of steel made possible an entirely 
new type of architecture, cleared away the thick and 
heavy masonry walls, lightened the weight of struc- 
tures on foundations, organized an important part 
of the work in the shop, thus relieving the builder 
of a cluttered accumulation of materials at the site, 
to be cut and fitted after delivery. 

By speeding up construction, heavy carrying costs 
during erection were greatly reduced. Interest on 
the investment in land, taxes, and interest on con- 
struction loans have been known to run in excess of 
several thousand dollars a day. A type of construc- 


reduce the time elapsing between 


tion which will 
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clearing the site and occupancy of the new building 
therefore has a definite advantage. It represents a 
real saving. That is what the skyscraper type of con- 
struction has achieved in building. 

But the steel frames not only carry the walls: they 


workmen as 


support such plumbers, electricians, 


plasterers. These finishing operations can follow 


along immediately, thereby insuring a quick and 
orderly assembly of a building that is immediately 
capable of renovation, alteration, or improvement 


Steel 


has made possible the development of a “dry” tech- 


without destroying any of its basic integrity. 


nique that gives a far greater degree of quality, ac- 
curacy, and security than anything heretofore known. 

Many people today are inclined to prophesy that 
no more skyscrapers will be built. That criticism 
was heard, however, long before the depression. 
Dire forebodings circulated when the old Singer 
Building was erected in New York in 1908. Most of 
today’s newspaper readers do not even know that 


Phote Eugene Hutel ' Chicago 
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the building is still standing and giving good service. 
Many of them can no longer identify the “Cathedral 
of Commerce,” the name with which the Wool- 
worth Building was sloganed when it held the rec- 
ord for height. Yesterday the 100-story building was 
considered a dream impossible of achievement. It 
was said that a building so tall would shake loose the 
brick from its curtain walls when its top stories were 
swayed by a gale. Today the Empire State Building 
rocks four inches off its perpendicular and not even 
the occupants are aware of any deflection whatso- 
ever from normal. 

Steel is elastic. It is the only perfectly elastic ma- 
terial known to man. It is perfectly elastic because 
if deflected within its known limits, it will return 
to its normal shape and place when the pressure is 
removed. Within the steel frame of a building, un- 
usual tremors and shakes can therefore be absorbed, 
thereby minimizing the devastation that might 
otherwise be caused. The tallest of the buildings 


erected in San Francisco have 





been erected since the earth- 
quake of 1906. The tall sky- 
scraper is the safest possible 
place to be in the time of an 
earth tremor. 

The movement of the earth 
is absorbed into the steel frame, 
through which it runs in a 
wave, inertia checking the 
movement as the wave moves 
up the building. Buildings 
that have come through earth- 
quakes at Santa Barbara, Los 
Beach, 
other places have rather defi- 


Angeles, Long and 
nitely established this fact. It 
has been further proved by the 
that 


and 


cyclones have | stricken 


Miami 
tropical disturbances. 


other centers of 
In the 
future, steel walls to tall struc- 
tures will more completely ren- 





der a city of skyscrapers safe. 
In the mind of the builder, 
a skyscraper need be but a 


few [Continued on page 48 | 


Skyscrapers would be impossible 
without steel. Here workmen are 


shown running a mass of molten 
steel into a huge 80-ton ladle. 
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Straight Ahead for Business 


By Kenneth Collins 


ce President, Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 


Illustrations by 


Wilfred Jones 


OST of us go to work these days with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. We do so because business 1s 
getting better. We don’t arrive at our desks in the 
morning filled with the apprehension that the rec- 
ords of yesterday’s activities will show more and 
more red figures. 

No matter what the reasons may be, the fact 
remains that business is better. Stocks are up. Earn- 
ings are increasing. Sales are forging ahead. Agri- 
culture is in a healthier condition. Unemployment 
is becoming less acute. 

This return of better times means advances in 
almost every business, and advances in business call 
for a return to an era of promotional activity. Our 
problems during the past five unhappy years have all 
had to do with distribution, not with production. 
The essential difficulty has been that of getting our 
multifarious manufactured articles into the hands of 
a sufficient number of consumers to keep the wheels 
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= a 








With prosperity back, 
lessons learned during 
the lean vears should 


be our greatest assets. 


oS 


of industry humming. I know only one tool for 
such a distribution goal, and that tool is advertising. 
But, there is a grave danger that as we consider 
this immediate necessity for an expansion of all sorts 
of publicity programs, we will do so in terms of out 
pre-depression thinking. If we do, without using 
the sobering lessons of the past few years, we ma 
find that we will abuse the greatest driving force in 
our business structure and destroy its usefulness. 
Frankly, and [ say this advisedly as a man who 
has had very much to do with the advertising bust 
ness, much advertising in those flush days of the last 
era of our prosperity was little more than a “racket.” 
Unfortunately, there was not then, as there is not 
now, a special prosecutor to cope with this evil. 
Enormous sums were wasted on the gilt and tinsel 
of the business. Expense accounts became the surest 
Hard 


work and frugality, where frugality counts, were too 


road to the transfer of advertising accounts. 


frequently regarded as vices and not virtues. All 
this was inevitable in a business which grew too 
rapidly for the development of sane standards arising 
out of traditions of honest and successful business 
operations. 


Too many business men regarded the preparation 











of advertising campaigns as a 


sort of necessary extravagance 


that had to do with costly type 
faces, beautiful but expensive pic- 
methods of 


tures, and indirect 


writing copy. The advertising 





agents themselves too often were 





men untrained in business who 
had some notion that advertising 
was an end in itself and that it 
didn’t follow the simple princi- 
ples of honest and sincere sales- 
manship. 

Advertising campaigns, which 
ran into many millions of dol- 
Robin 


Hood’s barn in an effort to state 


lars, went all around 
some simple fact—that a certain 

product had some specific virtue and sold for a cer- 
tain price. Tricks, superficialities, “wise-cracks,” 
puns were too often the advertising man’s stock in 
trade. 

[ know that we have learned a great deal about the 
technique of forthright selling in the last five years. 
I know that automobile advertising, to take but one 
instance, has come squarely down to earth and has 
begun to look under the hoods of cars to see what 
is there. I know that it has begun to tell people in 
a workmanlike manner about the price they have to 
pay, and has begun to make very agreeable the terms 
which are needed for the payment of cars. I know 
that hundreds of industries have found the same kind 
of technique preferable to the sophisticated “Don’t 
let’s tell the price or quality” used in the ’20s. 

In a period of rapidly expanding business, one 
never knew whether it was his advertising or just 
good luck that made his business increase. But in 
hard times he has been forced to look for tomorrow’s 
response. He has become more critical; he has 
learned to get down to essentials. 

The depression was probably nature’s way of put- 
ting business in training. A good football coach 
keeps a watchful eye on his squad. The men must 
get a full quota of sleep; certain kinds of food; no 
intoxicants; no cigarettes. At game time, they are 
hard, lean, alert, and fit to take it or give it. Simi- 
larly every business that has come through the rigor- 
ous depression period is lean and hard and fit. But 
I am afraid that if we don’t keep recalling the uses 


of adversity—which in our case are the lessons of 
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“In every period 
of prosperity, the 
progress is not a 
straight line on the 
up side. It 1s a pic- 
ture of action and 
reaction. Charted 


it looks like the 
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the past few years—we will break training and return 
to our former extravagant methods. 

Prosperity has a way of going to the head, and it’s 
hard to transact sober business over the exhilaration 
of heady concoctions, whether their chief ingredients 
are temporary success, the apparent success of one’s 
neighbors, or alcohol. In every period of prosperity, 
the progress is not a straight line on the up side. It 
is a picture of action and reaction. Charted, it looks 
like the teeth of a saw. An amazing number of 
businesses fail in every period of prosperity because 
they don’t stay lean and hard--they break the train- 


ing lessons learned in depression. 
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But the need for keeping our feet on the ground, 
for resisting the excitement and extravagance of the 
‘good old days” lies deeper than simply an effort on 
our part to curtail over-spending in our businesses 
which will enable us as individuals to make more 
money out of our businesses in the next few years. | 
am one of those who believe fundamentally that we 
cannot have a period of sustained and sound pros- 
perity if we allow price levels to reach alarming 
heights. 

Price levels must go up sufficiently to cover the 
costs of honest production: that goes without saying. 
But if they can be held somewhere at a midway point 
there will be an opportunity to consume the largest 


volume of manufactured articles that the world has 
ever known. It will be good for sustained prosperity ; 
it will be good for a broader standard of living; it 
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will allow all people to enjoy nearly all the products 
of our industrial age. The theorics of economists 
or, in the long run, the intrusions of government 
into our business structure won't hold prices down. 
Business men, watching their own expenses, will 
accomplish this. 

We must remember that the public—the consumer 
—has been in training, too; has learned the lesson 
of frugality. He has learned about “hokum” and 
has been well trained to look right through the 
glamour and the frills to hard, sound value. When 
handicraft determined price of merchandise, the 
public believed value was necessarily linked with 
high price. Now since almost everything that we 
use is the product of the mac hine, that 1s not always 
true as it formerly was. Technological improve- 
ments will insure continuance of moderate prices on 
irticles of quality. 

Remember that our best custom 
ers, Who are still good customers 
after a long depression, are such 
only by virtue of their wise, sober 
frugality. They will react to real 
value and not to nonsense. 

We didn’t go upon any such phi- 
losophy as this in the years from 
1925 to 1930. We believed any price 
could be paid for any article, and so 
we took our eyes off the main 
chance. In my own business, retail- 
ing, nearly every merchant in 
America began to confuse the pro- 
merchandise with ex- 


[ Continued, page 53] 


motion of 


travagances 











“Technological 1mprove- 
ments will insure contin- 
uance of moderate prices 
on articles of quality.” 


“When handicraft deter- 
mined pitce of merchan- 
dise, the public believed 
value was necessarily 
linked with high price.” 











Crime 
Can Be 
Curbed! 


By Homer %. Cummings 


Attorney General of the United States 





HE QUESTION “What can the aver- 
age intelligent citizen do about crime?” is a 


puzzling one. Surely it is not sufficient to an- 





swer that every good citizen should vote at 
the polls and serve upon the jury when 
called, even though the performance of each 
of these functions is highly important. But 
there is even more highly important work 
to be done in each of our communities by in- 
telligent business and professional men. 

In every locality there always is a small 
group of natural leaders who determine the 
questions of policy, shape the activities of the 
community, and determine the character of move- 
ments, whether they are concerned with better 
health, better education, crime prevention, or more 
And in the 


long run, the problem of crime will be solved by 


effective criminal law administration. 


the activity of such men—or it will not be solved 
at all. 

Apart from the moral implications or the inevi- 
table tragedy which is involved in the commission of 
individual crimes, law-breaking constitutes a form 
of indirect taxation. It constitutes a constant drain 
upon the resources of every community. The para- 
dox is that some people can be so indifferent about 
this wasteful and demoralizing situation, and at the 
same time so painfully conscious of direct forms of 
taxation which are by no means as burdensome. 

If we are to achieve progress in the national move- 
ment against crime, the codperation of the commu- 
nity is essential. Its role is quite as important, and its 
responsibility as great, as that of the Federal, State, 
or local governments in coping with the seriousness 





Boys of today become criminals 
Which they are to be largely depends on their early influences. 
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or good citizens—of tomorrow. 


of this menace to society. Crime not only exacts a 
monetary toll of billions of dollars and thousands of 
lives annually, but it destroys moral values and 
undermines national character. 

American readers are undoubtedly familiar, in its 
general outlines, with the work of the Department 
of Justice and other Federal agencies in essaying 
leadership in the campaign to reduce the nation’s 
But 
to usurp the functions of the States and local com- 


crime toll, and to curb the criminal elements. 


munities is not the aim of the Federal government. 
It does not seek to over-ride constitutional limita- 
tions. What it does hope to achieve is better coopera- 
tion among all law enforcing agencies. 

Without the intelligent cooperation of all citizens, 
without community support and interest, no people 
In the United 


States, crime control must necessarily depend as 


can achieve a control over crime. 


much on the county sheriff and the local law en- 
forcement officers, as upon the Federal agents and the 
police forces of the cities. More vitally, it is to an 
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enlightened public opinion to which we must look 
for the cure of the causes of crime as well as the ap- 
prehension of the criminal. 

The roots of crime reach out into the community 
—whether it be city or hamlet in which the criminal 
first embarks on his career. It is here, therefore, that 
the initial opportunity lies for prevention. The bet- 
terment of schools, the elimination of slums, the im- 
provement of working conditions and of homes— 
these and other social advances all help to remove 
crime-breeding environments, and thus the number 
of recruits for the crime army of tomorrow. 

[mportant, too, is a better coordination between 
local police authorities and citizens. Public support 
in full measure is needed, if the work of law enforce- 
ment officers is to be effective. The citizens in each 
community must understand the work and_ prob 
lems of the law enforcement officers, and they need 
to be kept informed of what these officers are doing. 
It is essential also that the public insist that the law 

enforcement agencies 
~~ be staffed with the best 


possible personnel. Se- 













curity of jobs is desir 
able, in order to main- 
tain a maximum effi- 
cie Icy. Other factors 
making for more efh- 


cient personnel are 





adequate salaries, free 





dom from political in- 





Poverty or home in- 
compatibility may be 
the reason for boys- 
on-the-loose. But so 
may be an otherwise 
unexpressed love of 
action and adventure. 


\Mlany transients are 
not a menace to the 
law. But 
boys easily 


foot-loose 
slip in- 
to ways of crime— 
hence the importance 
of healthful employ- 


ment and recreation. 


]9 


terference, and high professional standards of train 
ing for all. 

The impact of the depression has had a disintegrat 
ing effect on many American families. Involuntary 
unemployment, which so many boys and girls have 
encountered when they finished school, has caused a 


vast increase in our migratory population. 


Md any transients are not a menace to the law. 


Yet in their ranks will be found many potential, 
if not actual, criminals. Lacking the stability of 
a home life, having no roots that tie him to a particu- 
lar neighborhood, faced as often as not with destitu- 
tion and the lack of the necessities of life, the tran- 
sient may easily fall into the ways of crime. Several 
nations recognize this, and have devised various 
methods to provide wholesome employment for foot- 
loose youth. 

will 


United 


probably present a community problem for some 


But the transient in the States 


time to come. Here it must be solved by coopera- 
tion between communities and States; by provision 
for employment, education, and recreation; by a 
planning program which recognizes our social re 
sponsibilities for salvaging the underprivileged cle 
ments of our population. The transient challenges 
our best effort, and the more successful we are in 
eliminating the conditions which underlie his no 
madic life, the more we shall accomplish toward re- 
moving a major cause of crime. 

In th 


past 30 years, in [ Continued on page 52| 
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Conversation—Not a Lost Art Here 


By John T. Bartlett 


Vice President, Rotary Club of Boulder, Colorado 





HY DOES one service-club man, entering 
the dining room for the weekly luncheon of his club, 
or an inter-city meeting, always choose a table near 
the door? Why does another regularly seek a far cor- 
ner of the room? Why is a third always near the 
head table? 

Habit, it seems likely, is the best answer, but be- 
neath and behind a man’s wont to sit here or to sit 
there is a fairly profound bit of psychology. You 
will find, for example, that some men are most com- 
fortable in the center of a group—others, on the 
edges. The occasional attender subconsciously and 
instinctively takes a position as near the exit as he can. 

There are other individuals—and they are not nec- 
essarily egotistical—who like to be near the dynamic 
center of activity which, in a service-club luncheon, 
is the speaker’s table. And it may be, of course, that 


Jim sits where he does solely because at that table he 


will find his boon companion, Charley. And Charley 
and good talk are synonymous. 

At a luncheon, we usually have 40 or 50 minutes 
when the game of conversation is played at every 
table. This part of the meeting often is more impor- 
tant than the featured program, for it is through con- 
versation that fellowship is cultivated. 

Sit with a different table group each week. This 
is the first rule of the art of conversation. If you 
have formed a contrary habit, break it. Do not sit at 
the same point in the room two luncheons running. 
Sit with men from other clubs at the inter-city 
meeting. 

This policy will assure that your friendships in 
your club—or district—will multiply and ripen. In 
a personal way, you will form close acquaintance- 
ships that will amazingly expand your circle of 
friends. You will derive the maximum benefit from 
table conversations. You will confer maximum pleas- 
ure on others. 

As you draw up to the table, analyze the set-up of 
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players. Before calling a play, a football quarter- 
back’s alert eyes have taken in a dozen important 
facts. You do the same. For example, you should 
find, as food is eaten, a pleasant, congenial conver- 
sation enjoyed not by just one or two, but by all. 
Your swift appraisal may reveal a shy member in the 
group, the kind of chap who, conversationally speak 
ing, cannot self-start. Again, there may be present a 
member who has a pet topic, upon which, uncurbed, 
he will talk ull boredom overtakes even himself. 
You arrive, at this point in your analysis, at two ob- 
jectives. The shy member must be encouraged. The 
talkative member must be kept under control. 
During your brief survey, you decide on at least one 
eligible subject for conversation. What makes this 
subject eligible? General interest to the group, first 
of all. The presence of men who will have interest 
ing, authoritative, ideas upon it, in the second place. 
Rotarians, I have learned, are intelligent, thinking 
men. Fundamentally, all of them share one view- 
point, the viewpoint of Rotary itself. And though 
their talk is of the hundreds of different pursuits in 
which they engage, this common ground, the Rotary 


point of view, makes their conversation easy and 


meaningful. Conflicts are left behind; the spirit of 


fellowship fills the room. 


Under these conditions, there is a vast choice of 


conversational topics. Without any attempt to esti- 
mate relative importance—my studies have not gone 
far enough to attempt that—I have put down the 


principal sources of conversation. I find them to be: 





national ey ents, local evenis, business, politics, sports, 
literature, motion pictures, ancestry, hobbies, club 
activities, and personal news. These major divisions 
have, of course, an infinite number of subdivisions, 
such as weather, crops, livestock prices, Cte. 

Now, with these topics of conversation in mind, 
you do, or do not, “kick off’—using your own judg- 
ment. Maybe others are backward, so you start 
things. In another situation, you hold in reserve a 
valuable contribution. Then, before the dessert is 
reached, there may come a pause, and you “carry the 


ball” for a good gain. 


i. SHOULD be remarked at this point, continu- 
ing our football analogy, that in the game of conver- 
sation, one ball-carrier is not enough. This brings us 
to the three principal conversational talents. The first 
is, of course, talking. The second is listening. The 
third is asking questions. 

The fluent, interesting talker may captivate and 
entertain those around him, but I doubt if he gets 
more from luncheon conversations than the man who 
knows how to question well. 

There are talker and questioner types. Some men 
seem to be psychologically unable to ask more than 
the most casual and polite questions. Do they feel 
there is a rudeness, an ill-bred intrusion on person- 
ality, in the direct question? Are they shy? Do they 
lack interest in others? I suspect that all three of 
these considerations apply. 


The Rotarian who is not a question-asker should 
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It will force him to think increas- 
He will 
His 


but all will have a specific 


cultivate the skill. 
ingly of the interests and affairs of others. 
develop both discrimination and ingenuity. 
questions will be tactful- 
purpose. The simple way to get the shy member to 
talk, for example, is by asking him questions on a 
subject dear to him, each of his replies decreasing 
self-consciousness. 


and all the rest know 


appreciably his 

Doctors, lawyers, reporters, 
that listening is an art. A man’s reactions shown by 
his facial expressions, his exclamations, his attitudes, 
can be such as to put a table speaker fully at his ease, 
stimulating him to his best—or they can discourage 
and confuse him. Every Rotarian should cultivate 
the ability to listen well. 

The 


should, before napkins are put down and cigars are 


great majority of luncheon conversations 


lighted, touch on several topics. You can easily find 
a subject on which a single member of the group 
will gladly talk throughout the luncheon—but, with 


one or two are almost 


four or more men present, 


certain to be bored. So, vary the topics. 
Discuss and relate, rather than debate. Every club 
has in it groups of old friends who can argue a con- 
troversial question with great pleasure to all. In 
gencral, however, Rotary luncheons are not the place 
for warm debates. The controversial, disputative 
talker will develop unpopularity, unless he possesses 
far more charm than most men do. There can, how- 
ever, be discussion. You will occasionally find others 
in disagreement with your views. Don’t press your 
point. And always make sure that you are giving 
the other fellow an opportunity to express his. 


There should be a lot of fun in around-the-table 
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conversations. When you find a good story-teller at 
your table, give him a chance to tell his stories. 

can add something 
One of the 


group, perhaps, has made some signal achievement. 


In other little ways, too, 


fellow 


you 
to the pleasure of members. 


Compliment him upon it. A “baby” member of the 


club is in the group. Handle the conversation so 
that, 


much better acquainted with him. 


before it is over, other members have grown 
There should be 
the same consideration for visiting Rotarians. 

The information we acquire in service-club con- 
versations rates as either f I like both— 
am strong for drawing out brother 


facts or views. 
but, personally, I 
Rotarians and learning the personal things. 

Conversation taboos? Certainly, there are a num- 
ber of them, some of which I have never seen violated 
in my own club, and all of which I am sure are rarely 
violated by Rotary Clubs at large, for the spirit of 
Rotary will not brook them. 

Here are a few of them: 
cerning another member, either in his presence or to 


slighting remarks con- 


others; offensive 
club officers; so manipulating a table conversation 
that one member of the group is “pocketed,’—delib 


“monopolizing”; criticism of the 


erately barred; interrupting the speaker; obvious lack 
of interest. 

It is often said that conversation is a lost art. Not 
so in service-clubs!' The give-and-take of members 
at the luncheon table reaches a high pinnacle of ex- 
cellence, and always with profit can we study in 
action the men who charm and fascinate with their 
conversational skill. 
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Green Trees 
and 


City Streets 


By Marshall Johnson 


Landscape Architect, Rotarian 





BEAUTIFUL landscape is a triple benefit. It is 


pleasant to live with, it attracts others, and it is a business 





asset. 

These facts are understood in the older countries per- 
haps better than in some of the newer. In Denmark, for 
instance, the landscape is regarded as part of the common 
social heritage, and the right of the individual to clutter it 
up, or to mar and deface it, is definitely limited. 

A Danish regulation, promulgated not long ago, states 
that barn roofs must be tiles of a certain kind and color. 
Certain farmers had begun to roof their barns with shiny 
tin, which is an offense to the eye. It was argued that 
mere /ookers have certain prerogatives in any landscape; 
that there are more lookers for any given landscape than 
owners; that when the rights of lookers and owners con- 
ict, the interests of the lookers should prevail. 

[ chatted with the district planner of the Ruhr region 


of Germany a few months ago and was frankly amazed 
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as he told me of the authority vested in him to 
allow or to forbid the construction of factories at 
given sites. One of the considerations involved in 
his decisions was whether or not a factory at a cer- 
tain site would interfere with important landscape 
values. That is as it should be. 

A landscape artist’s task is not to create landscape 
beauty so much as it 1s to preserve it, or to order ob- 
jects in landscape so that natural beauty is not out- 
raged. I have often ventured to point out to fellow 
Rotarians that this is a field in which they, too, if 
they choose, can render magnificent service to their 
communitics. 

On the wall of my studio hangs a plan for a com- 
munity center in a certain large city. When I was 
asked to devise the plan, I examined the property 
carefully. It comprised three city blocks. 
One belonged to the Board of Education 
and was the site of a school building, with 
its adjacent grounds unkempt and un- 
sightly, sans shrubbery or green grass; just 
the usual barren schoolground found in 
the heart of so many cities. The other two 
blocks, directly opposite, belonged to the 
Park Board, and had been used _hit-or- 
miss for a public playground. This also 
had become unsightly, without grass or 
shrubs, and of no particular use to any- 
body except the boys at baseball time. 

Taking a leaf from the book of Euro- 
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pean experience, I made a plan for the 
three blocks as a unit, throwing them all 
into a single tract. By a small amount of 


planting, this entire area was to be trans- 


Typical of many Rotary Clubs’ 
interest in community welfare 
ts this $32,000 park and play- 
ground at Port Allegany, Penn- 
syluvamia, built by Rotarians. 











formed from an eyesore into a_ public 

beauty spot, with facilities designed to serve the en- 
tire immediate community. There was to be a wad- 
ing pool for small children, which in winter became 
a skating pond; places for baseball and tennis courts; 
an outdoor theater; a quiet retreat, with benches, for 


older people. 


Te WHOLE aim was to enlarge the uses of the 
school building itself, making it an evening meeting- 
place for all sorts of community groups. It could 
have been a green beauty spot, free to all, easily ac- 
cessible in the heart of a district sadly in need of the 
sight of more grass, shrubs, trees, water. The plan 
very nearly went through. Almost everybody fa- 
vored it. But politics stopped it. The two boards 
could not agree which was to have jurisdiction. 





Though this particular plan was killed, the idea is 
one that can be developed easily in any community, 
from the largest to the smallest. In fact, in more 
than one place, something of the sort already has 
been done. Even the tiniest city or town, with com- 
paratively little expense, can contrive to make the 
school building the nucleus of a community center 
and park with facilities for play and recreation of 
many sorts that cost little, that bring pleasure, en- 
larged social opportunities, and beauty into lives too 
often starved for these very things. Such facilities 
are not provided, in most cases, simply because no 
one will take the trouble, initiative, or responsibility. 
Here Rotarians could help. 

A factor often overlooked is that such a commu- 
nity center is good business. Landscape is not some- 
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thing achieved by enormous effort at enormous cost. 
[t is, typically, nothing more than making the best 
use of what a community has. Anyone who has 
ravelled through New England or the states center- 
ng around Atlantic City, Rotary’s 1936 convention 
ity, knows the quiet and harmonious charm of old 
villages. Lacking other types of business enterprise, 
not a few of them profit from their charm by way of 
the tourists who are attracted to them. 

Speaking once in a certain town, [ ventured a sug- 
gestion. Crab apples grow commonly in that par- 
ticular region. I was dwelling on one of my favorite 
convictions; namely, that the shrubs and trees native 
to a locality are the ones that should be used there in 
landscape work. They are cheap, they have shown 
that they like the place, and native beauty is always 
more charming than imports or copies. 

“Just think,” I said, “what you in this town could 


do, if you planted crab apples in all the park 


ways. .. 
Few things, as they well knew when they stopped 


to think, are handsomer than a crab apple tree in full 













“Your town,” I went on, “might 
People might 


bloom. 
become nationally famous. 
come hundreds of miles, just to look at the 
wealth of blossom, as they now go to the 
desert when it is in bloom, or to lakes with 
lotus beds, or to the orchard country in 
peach-blossom time. These trees could be 
to you what the Japanese cherry trees are 
to Washington, D.C... .” 

The idea struck a responsive chord. My 
listeners decided to do something about it. 
Quite a large number of apple trees were 
ordered and actually planted. But 

The plan was not effectively backed. The 
The 


proper advice and supervision were not ob- 


proper people were not in charge. 


7) 


tained. And the mass of bloom that I had visualized 
never materialized. I went back later, and a lady 
who had been one of the leading enthusiasts, com- 
plained bitterly. 

“T planted four crab apple trees in my parkway,” 
she said “—and they all died.” 
“They shouldn't have.” I said; “if you got good 
trees, and if they were properly planted, and kept 
watered. ” 

“Oh,” she said rather blankly, “were we supposed 


to water them—7?”" 


Bi: advantage of Rotarians sponsoring this kind 


of work is that they include the very men who are 
most competent and best placed to see that a plan, 
once started, is pushed through. And, too, technical 
advice is likely to be available in the person of nurs- 
erymen or landscape architects. 

Costs can be kept very low, provided that the plan 
is not unnecessarily over-ambitious. Planting, in any 
landscape project, is the part of the work that makes 
the biggest show. Yet, contrary to common opinion, 
it is the part that costs least. 

A great deal can be done by individuals to beautify 


both their homes and places { Continued on page 49 | 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster the 
ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, in par- 
ticular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportunity 
for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations, 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as 
4M opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


John Nelson: An Epilogue 


Mo: MANY weeks ago, John Nelson sat beside 
the desk where these lines are being written, his 
fingers within comfortable reach of an ash tray. 
Down on the eighth floor, the committee meeting 
that called him from his busy desk in Montreal, had 
taken a few minutes’ recess. His newspaper-trained 
mind, as sensitized to fresh ideas as a photographic 
film is to light, ranged over the possibilities of Ro- 
tary’s magazine. As he spoke of its potentialities for 
helping to dissolve the prejudices and misunder- 
standings that keep men and nations apart, his eyes 
lighted. 

“It was Rotary,” he remarked, “that showed me 
the foolishness of harboring a grudge and the im- 
portance of being willing (the emphasis is his) to 
be open minded. Years ago, when I was editing a 
newspaper in British Columbia, there was a—” 

He was interrupted by a young lady announcing 
that the committee was ready to resume its sessions. 
But he stopped at the door, hand on the knob. 

“Sorry—but the story will keep. I'll tell you next 
time.” 

There can be no next time. John Nelson has 
passed on. The story remains untold. That is re- 
grettable, for an incident that set the points of the 
compass for such a man as John Nelson would be 
interesting. But its sequel is known to many because 
John Nelson selected Rotary as a major channel 
through which to express the feet-on-the-ground 


idealism that flamed within him. 

At Vancouver, as president of his club, he served 
the community. At Montreal, he became a District 
Governor. But it was while on a trip to the Far East 
that, upon a suggestion from Past President Craw- 
ford McCullough and Secretary Chesley Perry, he 


visited clubs in Japan and China and envisioned 
Rotary’s opportunity for inter-national service. Ro- 
tary thereafter called upon him frequently. He be- 
came International Director, Committeeman, Presi- 
dent—and then continued in service. 

But no few words can summarize the contribution 
to understanding among men and nations that John 
Nelson has made through Rotary. That epilogue to 
the untold incident is written in deeds that have 
influenced innumerable lives, and will continue to 
do so throughout the years. 


One Place to Start 


A PROMINENT architect remarked recently, 
and rather vehemently: “The thing which amazes 
me is the manner in which otherwise civic-minded 
individuals can entirely ignore that particular section 
of their community which has really some of the 
most practical reasons to be kept beautiful. I refer 
to the sections through which the trains pass.” 

As an appendage or footnote to the articles in this 
issue of THE RorartaNn on different aspects of city 
beautification, this remark is apropos. For it is true 
that to a community the disadvantages of an “other 
side of the tracks” are great. A visitor receives prob- 
ably his most lasting impression from the first views 
he gets—the railroad scenes. 

Those who are in a position to press for clearance 
of such districts, will be rendering a triple service in 
doing so. To themselves comes the satisfaction of 
having contributed toward the beautification of their 
city. To the future visitor is assured a pleasant first 
impression of the community. To those individuals 
who, through exigency, are forced to live in such 
squalid surroundings, is given a chance for more 
wholesome living. That is most important of all. 
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Five New Districts 


canon of five new districts in Rotary In- 
ternational is latest evidence of the deep buttressing 
that the Rotary movement has in the lives of men-of- 
affairs in Africa, Asia Minor, Europe, and South 
America. 

Clubs in Cyprus, Egypt, Palestine, The Sudan, 
Syria, and Turkey now constitute District 83, with 
Rotarian Clare Martin, of Cairo, Egypt, as District 
Governor. No. 84 is Rumania, of which Rotarian 
Pennescu-Kertsch, of Bucharest, is District Governor. 
Poland becomes District 85, with the district govern- 
orship ably filled by Rotarian Piotr Drzewiecki, of 
Warsaw. 

Equally significant of Rotary’s growth is the 
fact that the Board of Directors has reorganized Dis- 
trict 64, Chile, into three districts. This change will 
be effective March 10, when full administrative de- 
tails will have been completed. 


‘We Do It Ourselves’ 


a districts, some 4,000 clubs, more 
than 165,000 Rotarians—such statistics are impres- 
sive. But, as Rotary spills over from community to 
community, from nation to nation, thoughtful Rota- 
rians are asking themselves what the movement can 
do to ameliorate the unhappy state of affairs that pre- 
vails in the international scene. 

To be blind to the fact that an economic war is 
being waged would be foolish. Tensions exist at 
many points that may break out in widespread armed 
conflict. Should they do so, grave results for civiliza- 
tion and for humanity surely would hang in critical 
balance. 

What can Rotarians do to promote understanding, 
goodwill, and peace? Their greatest contribution 
will be a renewed and intelligent emphasis upon: 
understanding. 

At such times as this, the subtle temptation that 
comes to all men who feel a group consciousness is 
to express their emotional fervor in some form of 
group action. A battery of whereases regimented 
into a resolution have the effect of relieving the in- 
dividual’s impulse to do something. But that is not 
the Rotary way. The distinctive Rotary technique, 
as President Johnson and a long line of Rotary leaders 
have reiterated, is to keep each individual Rotarian 
sensitively aware of his own responsibility. That ap- 
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proach to international problems predicates earnest 
and sincere effort to understand other peoples, their 
backgrounds, their reasons for doing what they do. 
It includes conciliation, moderation, and what has 
been expressed in a homely proverb as “putting the 
shoe on your own foot first.” 

Dr. Otto Bohler, of Vienna, chairman of the Ro- 
tary Regional Conference at Venice, summed it all 
nicely. 

“In Rotary,” he declared, “we do not tell others 
what they should think, how they should act, what 
they should do. We do it ourselves.” 


Sympathy, Worldwide 


A NOTE OF compassionate sympathy surged 
throughout the world in the wake of the news that 
King George V of England had passed on. A com 
mon touch of sorrow emphasized afresh the kinship 
of men. Rotary International and many Rotarians 
and Rotary Clubs spontaneously offered condo- 
lences to those in the British Isles close to His Late 
Majesty. 

President Ed. R. Johnson, addressing the Rotary 
Club of Toronto, Canada, found words for the sen- 
timent universally felt. He said: 

“May I associate myself with you Rotarians of 
Canada and the entire British Commonwealth of 
Nations in the grief that has come to you in the loss 
of your beloved King, George V? I would speak 
also, not only for my fellow citizens of my own coun- 
try, but for the Rotarians of all countries in endeavor- 
ing to express the deep and sympathetic sorrow so 
universally felt over the death of so great a ruler and 
so good a man. 

“Not once but twice did King George and Queen 
Mary graciously receive the officers of Rotary Inter- 
national at Buckingham Palace. Consequently Rota- 
rians may feel that we have lost a personal friend in 
the passing of King George. The fact that the Duke 
of Kent is the patron of Rotary in Britain and Ire- 
land constitutes another bond of sympathy between 
Rotary and the Royal Family on this sad occasion. 
Another sympathetic tie is seen in the fact that King 
Edward is a Rotarian, an honorary member of two 
Canadian Rotary Clubs. 

“With bowed heads we say “The King is dead’ 
and with our best wishes to the new ruler and his 


people we say ‘Long live the King!’ ” 
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Th conventional Atlantic Seaboard 
man, seeking a home in the country, 
explores the villages of New England, 
New Jersey, or Virginia, until he finds an 
old house in the exquisite Georgian style 
that his English ancestors brought over. 
It sits so perfectly on its site and blends 
so happily with the landscape that he is 
convinced no architect can devise a build- 
ing which will satisfy him so completely. 
He considers it beautiful, and in its own 
time it undoubtedly was. 

But having found and acquired it, he 





proceeds to tear it to pieces, adding 
porches on the outside, pulling down par- 
titions within and setting up new ones, 
ripping off plaster and cutting holes in 
the floor, in order to install the bewilder- 
ing mass of machinery we moderns con- 
sider necessary to our existence. There is 
by this time about as much left of the 
beautiful old house as there is of a novel 
which has been adapted for the movies. 
This is called “modernizing.” 

For, of course, he could not live in it as 
it was. He is not prepared to accept with 
the house the conditions it was built to 
meet. It was designed for a different sort 
of man living a different kind of life. It 
was badly heated, poorly lighted, isolated 


Living in colonial homes centered 
around fireplaces. This one (top) is 
in an old Maryland home. . . John 
Howard Payne, author of Home 
Sweet Home, spent his boyhood in a 
house (center) yet standing at East 
Hampton, N. Y... Washington's 
headquarters (left) at Morristown, 
—near Atlantic City,N.]., host to Ro- 
tary International’s 1936 convention. 
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pipes for running water, with bathrooms, 
toilets, laundry trays, and kitchen sinks, 
inserted here and there wherever room 
can be found. 

Finally, there must be light. The pic- 
turesque candlesticks of our great-grand- 
mothers, or even the kerosene lamps of 
the Rockefeller era, both of which served 
their time in that old house, are inade- 
quate for our scheme of living, though a 
few old candlesticks will stand on the 
mantel as decoration. Electricity is intro- 
duced, which not only illuminates but 
puts the match to the oil burner, works 
the radio, winds the clock, furnishes 
power to the refrigerator, heats the range, 
and operates numerous mills, grinders, 
mixers in the kitchen, and washing and 
ironing machines in the laundry. 

Nor are these all the major operations 
needed to change an old house into a 
livable dwelling place according to our 
modern standards. We must have a 
porch, an outdoor sitting room, some 
thing our ancestors never dreamed of, for 
they had no time to sit down. When 
their work was done, they went to bed. 
Then there are such details as a serving 
pantry with a stainless metal sink, screens, 
awnings, a garage, a tennis court. It is 


Colonial houses were suited to their 
day, but the Twentieth Century re- 
quires the moderne, say its advocates. 
. . . Note the use of translucent glass 
blocks instead of windows (top) and 
the absence of all architectural frills. 
Precast concrete joists (above) and 
prefabricated steel panels (right) 
are two more of the many new build- 
ing materials developed by industry. 
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excuse for the banjo case. All such things 
are anachronisms, new wine in old bot 
tles, and they jar on a sensitive spirit, and 
expose the poverty of our architectural 
mvention, 

1 do not forget the idvantages of an 
appropriate setting. I know how an old 
house snuggles down on its site and seems 
to belong; how difficult it is to make a 
new one look at home. But landscaping 
now does wonders, and time ts ever wait 
ing to perform its slower duties. Mean 
while, we have gone backward. This 
constant borrowing trom the past, like 
suicide, is confession. We cling to the 
past through wistfulness, nostalgia, senti 
ment, and fail to assimilate the machines 
we think so necessary to our well-being. 

On the other hand, your typical mod 
ern, desiring a home, assembles heating, 
plumbing, air-conditioning, lighting, tele- 
phone, and motor car, and builds his 
home around them, its architectural style 
expressing what the modern house has 
become—‘a machine for living.” In 
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The author could add,“I know what 
I’m talking about!”—for he modern- 
ized this old Connecticut home... 
Below are shown two methods of in- 
sulating old walls against the cold. 


short, he does exactly what his ancestors 
did when they built those delightful colo- 
nial houses whose undeniable charm ap- 
peals so strongly, builds to fit his needs 
from material and equipment available, 
using the new inventions that smooth out 
some of the friction of living. 

His forefathers did not shiver in badly 
heated houses; they did not strain eye- 
sight reading by candlelight, endure the 
loneliness and isolation caused by lack of 
telephone and motor car, because they 
preferred them, because they liked quaint- 
ness. They put up with such things (and 
made a good job of it) because central 
heating, open plumbing, electric lighting, 
telephone, and motor car were unknown. 
They did not even miss them, any more 
than we miss the thousands of new things 
which will one day still further trans- 
form our homes. 

It would be foolish to ignore the im- 
provements we have, but we should do 
better than to wrench apart an old house 
to compel it to accept innovations which 
are foreign to its whole spirit merely be- 
cause we like the shape of it, and can 
think up nothing better. The time has 
come to decide what sort of houses we 
are going to live in, for we are on the eve 
of an unprecedented buildit.¢ program. 

That we are shy of houses sticks out in 
large numbers. Statistics have been pub- 
lished repeatedly to prove that fully one 
half of America’s present visible supply 
of dwelling houses is sub-standard and 
must be replaced, and already the work 
of replacement has begun. The Federal 
Government has gone in for housing on 
a large scale, making it easier to bor- 
row needed funds. 


Photos: (insulation) Better Homes & Gardens 
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This knowledge includes not only 
myriads of devices and utilities with 
which to equip and furnish the house, 
but also a wealth of new products from 
which to build it—not only steel, glass, 
aluminum, and such materials familiar in 
other connections, but also what are 
known as “plastics,” synthetic wood and 
stone and metal which have strange qual- 
ities and can be wrought in any shape 
and tinted any color. 


as NE of the most fascinating of the 
new schemes which dream of revolution- 
izing our housing is that of one of the 
newly-organized housing companies. You 
pick out your site, select your house from 
a gorgeously illustrated catalogue, and in 
a few days there arrives a huge truck with 
your new house packed neatly in the 
back, and a small furnished apartment in 
the front where the foreman and his as- 
sistant live while setting up the house. 
Local labor is hired tor additional help, 
and in less than three weeks the house is 
ready, with even a supply of food in the 
pantry and books on the shelves. 

This is what is known as the “pre- 
fabricated” house, made in a factory by 
mass production, like a motor car. It has 
no cellar, and does not need one. The 
heating plant and all utilities are installed 
in one small room on the ground floor, 
and the bathrooms, kitchen, and laundry 
adjoin this nerve center. It is air-condi- 
tioned, there is a radio, and a place ready 
to receive the telephone. The roof is flat, 
and its deck affords an open-air porch. 

The units can be put together in differ- 
ent combinations, and several sizes are 
available. The cost is much less than for 
one of the same size built by the old 
wasteful method of assembling the raw 
material on the spot and bringing various 
groups of workmen to fabricate them, 
taking several months in the operation. 
A six-room house with one bath costs 


about $3,500; a fourteen-room mansion 
with three baths approximately $10,000. 

Such a house is warm in winter, cool 
in summer, the windows hermetically 
sealed (no screens), vermin and rat-proof, 
supplied with fresh air as well as heat, 
does not need to be repainted, is easily 
kept clean, and if you should change your 
job or decide to move to Texas, the com- 
pany will send its big truck and its men, 
take it down, pack it up, move it to 
Texas, and set it up again. 

It all 


must be some catch in it. There is. To 


sounds like a fairy tale; there 
the majority of home-loving human be- 
ings, except those who are so machine- 
minded that a mere matter of taste never 
disturbs them, these modern, pre-fabri- 


lack 


charm, atmosphere, hominess. They seem 


cated, intensely practical houses 
stark, cold, repellent, like some 
thing imagined by H. G. Wells 
for one of his everlasting utopias. 

Here is the crux of this whole 
matter of the new housing. 
Must we choose between beauty 


and utility, between good taste 





and comfort?—on one _ hand, 
houses actually old or designed 
in the old tradition, furnished 


with the beds, tables, stools, and 





candlesticks long associated with 


human living; on the other, 
neat, comfortable, efficient, mod- 
ern machines for living, which 
do not, to our uneducated eyes, 
look like houses at all? Much 
hangs on our decision. 

There are thousands of fami- 
lies to whom a pre-fabricated 
house would be so much better 
than anything they have ever 
known, that a mere matter of 
taste has little weight. But it is 
not altogether the feelings of 


those who live in these houses 





that need to be considered here. 
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Houses form a large part of nearly every 
landscape—the whole of it in the cities 
If the houses to be built in such large 
numbers in the next generation are a false 
note, an excrescence, a blot; if they con- 
tinue to look strange and out of place set 
beside nature—old-fashioned trees and 
grass and flowers, and the sky with its 
clouds—then all will suffer in spiritual 


] 


values, however great the material gain 


appears to be. 

Our first reaction will be that these new 
houses are unsightly, not in a slummy, 
run-down way, but in a hard, efficient, 
frightening way. Admittedly, the easiest 
houses to live In since men put up the 
frst mud-daubed wattle wigwam, they 
appeal wholly to the common sense, offer 
nothing to the spirit. Is that a true bill? 
There are two answers to the question. 


Photos: Westinghouse Sears. Roebuck & ¢ 
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The first is that they are beautiful, but 
that we do not yet know enough to ap- 
preciate them; that we must live with 
them until they lose their strangeness and 
acquire meaning and association; that we 
must learn to like them, just as we learned 
to like their predecessors; that much of 
what we mistakenly call beauty is merely 
familiarity, habit; that we must widen 


our range to include new patterns. 


f. might be true that many of the old 
houses we admire are not really beauti- 
ful, or at least not so beautiful as we think 
they are, that we do not see them with 
sufficient detachment, that they are too 
much mixed up with romance and senti- 
adulterate our 
We think 


of the human life that has been lived in 


ment which color and 


sober intellectual judgment. 


them, the glamour of the past, rather than 
their real merits as practical designs. 

There is something to be said for that 
theory, and it may be true for all I know, 
but there are probably not many who are 
ready to accept it. 

The other solution is more probable 
and reasonable, which is that modernist 
houses are not altogether satisfying be- 
cause they are not complete; that in all 


such innovations the radical changes be 


gin inside and work out to the skin, and . 


that when mechanical 


reached something approaching perfec- 


efficiency has 


tion, the next step will be to redesign the 
exterior so that it develops a character 
nearer the heart’s desire. 

Experience supports this point of view. 
The motor car is a fair analogy. Some of 
you can remember frighttul monstrosities 
which snorted down our streets 30 years 
ago, or if not, you can see them in indus- 
trial museums. Both house and motor 
car had a definite practical objective. One 
is a machine for living, the other a ma- 
chine for transportation. Each has a tra- 
dition which influenced early design, but 
the motor car has finally lived down its 
past. At first cars could not forget the 
horse and buggy. Some of them even had 
All the brains in the in- 
dustry were concentrated on making them 


whip sockets. 


go. No one worried very much about 
the looks of the strange machines. 

Just as soon as it was demonstrated that 
motor cars would go, the carriage com- 
plex was thrown off, and cars came into 
their own, were designed to look like cars, 
not wagons without horses. The railroad 
train, likewise, was at first a string of 
stage coaches hitched together. Today 
motor cars and some railroad trains have 
at length achieved a dynamic beauty. 

Apparently no man-made utensil is 
beautiful in its first form. Utility always 
precedes beauty. There is no opportunity 
for the designer until the technical prob- 


lem has been solved. So with houses. 
When these new, flat-topped cubes have 
proved their practicality, they will be in 
design. The artist begins where the engi- 
neer leaves off. It will take time. The 
creation of beauty is a slower process than 
the production of mechanical efficiency. 
Machines are matters of exact measure- 
ments, governed by fixed laws. Beauty is 
something more elusive, more inspira- 
tional. Even those old houses whose 
shapes we admire were hundreds of 
years in evolving. It will not take so 
long with our modern, pre-fabricated 
houses, for more minds are concentrated 
on the problem. 

And even at that, one must wait on the 
public, which is always a few steps behind 
progress. If we go too fast we will leave 
it behind, and find ourselves high and 
dry, with all our new ideas spoiling on 
our hands. There must be a period of 
transition from the old tradition to the 
new architecture. A blending of the two 
will come first as is already visible in 
The 


streamlined motor cars which are meeting 


many new houses and buildings. 


with popular acceptance today could not 
have been sold 20 years ago. Public taste 
was not ready for them. The ultra-mod- 
ern house still seems bizarre to multi- 
tudes, and though it will surely come in 
the end in some form, modified in style, 
without doubt, there must be a period of 
preparing the public mind for such a 
daring adventure. 

Other considerations will have weight, 
Location and climate must be reck- 
oned with. The flat-topped, double- 
decked houses, which are at present the 
most prevalent of the new styles in mod- 


also. 


ern dwellings, are admirably suited to a 
warm, dry country, but not to wet, cold 
ones. The gable roof has something be- 
hind (or beneath it) besides sightliness. 
It is difficult to make a flat roof water- 
tight, and the piled-up weight of snow 
would be a great strain. Our new houses 
must be planned with three objectives in 
mind: practical interior arrangements 
and equipments, a design which passes 
the test of permanent beauty, and con- 
struction adaptable to the climate of the 
region where the house is to be built. 


H OUSE building is a backward indus- 
try. We have turned to the past for our de- 
signs, reproducing not only its houses, but 
copying its tombs, palaces, temples, and 
cathedrals for our railway stations, librar- 
ies, statehouses and churches, heedless 
of the fact that the purposes of our mod- 
ern buildings are quite different from 
those of the structures we copied. More 
than that, we still take small advantage 
of methods which have reduced cost in 
manufacturing other products. The ex- 
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pense of putting a bathroom together is 
almost as great as the original cost of the 
tubs, washstands, pipes, and connections, 
because each one, as plumbing is done 
today, is still a separate job. 

Houses, and in fact all buildings, have 
so much in common that quantity pro- 
duction can be used to save expensive 
hand work on the job. If a contractor 
has to erect a thousand houses exactly 
alike, he still builds each one separately. 
Of course, we do not want all houses to 
look alike—though we do want them to 
harmonize—but it is possible to have va- 
riety and still use standardization, espe- 
cially when it subtracts much from the 
cost. 

The most important single purchase a 
man makes in a lifetime is a house. It is 
only a little less important to his neigh- 
bors than it is to him, for a community 
is a group of houses, just as a house is a 
group of rooms. The 200,000 houses that 
are to be built in the next few years will 
have much to do with the sightliness of 
the country, as well as with the comfort 
and health of their occupants. These new 
houses must be designed along lines 
which we consider inviting and homelike, 
or we must divest ourselves of all pre- 
conceived notions of beauty and learn to 
like and admire wholly new and different 
conceptions of domestic architecture. 


Three elements enter into the build- 
ing of a house—cost, practicality, and 
beauty—and each is essential. The cost of 
motor cars has steadily diminished, while 
not only their efficiency but their attrac 
tiveness has risen. This is the combined 
result of intelligent quantity production, 
plus competition, helped by a lively and 
continuing interest on the part of the pub- 
lic. It seems strange that people do not 
feel the same excitement over a house 
that they do over a car. No man can be 
a good and useful citizen who does not 
have a good home, and a home to most 
men, aside from the big cities—and their 
day is passing—means a house on a plot 
of ground, a house he knows to be wholly 
useful, and which he believes to be com- 
pletely beautiful. 

Crowds pay admission each year to see 
the new motor cars; will they pay in the 
same number to see new houses? When 
the design and functioning of the house 
is a matter of equally absorbing interest, 
then we will be ready to rebuild this 
country as it should be built, with a home 
for every family, in which living will be 
easy and comfortable and healthful. And 
the building of these homes and the fur- 
nishing of them will boost our present 
highest production capacity far beyond 
anything hitherto known. 
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John Nelson 
—1373-1936 


By E. Leslie Pidgeon 


President, Rotary International, 1917-1918 


I. IS an open question as to how much 
death can take from the human race. 
“O grave, where is thy victory?” is not 
merely a poetic expression, but may be- 
come a philosophic question. There are 
countless thousands of men who can do 
a concrete piece of physical work and 
leave behind them . . . “the vulgar mass 
called work, things done which took the 
eye and had the price.” But it is becom- 
ing an ever more puzzling question as 
to how much this “on which the low 
world laid its hand found straightway to 
its mind could value in a trice” really 
contributes to human progress. 

The belief is growing that real con- 
tributions are made, not so much by 
what a man does as by the self-realiza- 
tion he sought in doing it. The direction 
in which he turned his face, the goals 
which allured him, the unseen treasures 
which he stored beyond the touch of 
moth and rust, are the measure of his 
worth, to himself and to mankind. This 
is a contribution which death cannot de- 
stroy, and is the center of a process which 
it cannot even interrupt. 

Such work is carried on in the spiritual 
realm, where the sentiments of a people 
are molded and will continue, often with 
greater momentum, through the memory 
of their author than under his personal 
direction. 

John Nelson did much, but he aimed 
higher than he attained; his reach ex- 
ceeded his grasp, and we, in our devotion 
to his memory, strain toward his ideals 
rather than his accomplishments. 

Sweeter than any sung 

My songs that found no tongue; 
Nobler than any fact 

My wish that failed of act. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong— 
Finish what 1 begin, 


And all 1 fail of win. 


Now, we are grateful for what John 
Nelson did for Rotary and human unity. 
But his great service will not be in the 
organizations which he instituted or as- 
sisted, or changes in statutes and diplo- 
matic codes, but in the widening of hu- 


0 


Death came to John 
Nelson January 24th, 
while he was in Chi 
cago on a Rotary mis 
sion. He would have 
been 63 years old on 
March 8th. High 
achievement in joui 
nalism, in Y.M.C.A. 
work, and in Rotary 
marked his career. 
He is survived by 
his wife, 
and two daughters. 


two sons, 


man sympathies, and the deepening of 
the sense of man’s essential unity. 

John Nelson’s work was what he lived 
to do rather than what he did to live. 
Whether at the editor’s desk, or the busi 
ness man’s office, or the Rotary Conven- 
tion, the tasks which elicited his effort 
were but the natural and enthusiastic ex- 
pression of his oneness with mankind. 

“Service” 


adopted, but the nourishment of his 


sig 
was not a code which he 


spirit. Personal ambitions were lost in 
the pursuit of high purpose, and every 
task glowed with the nobler ends to 
which it was spontaneously dedicated. 
We could have said to him what Cleon 


said to Protus— 


Did’st ne'er eneave in work for 


i (a 
mere work's sake 
Had'st ever in thy luring 


heart the hope 


Ee 





Of some eventual rest atop 
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Everybody's Business’ 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Hi. RE’S a business for hundreds of 


thousands of superior young people. It’s 
a business into which everybody must go 
sooner or later. It’s dignified. It’s profit- 
You walk 


through ten thousand miles of streets 


able. But it’s queer. can 
and never see a shop or a sign proclaim 
ing it. And though it’s far more impor- 
tant than making automobiles or selling 
dry goods, it’s a business involving little 
serious competition. 

You're anxious to know? 

It’s the business of selling yourself to 
the world. Few people study it. So 
Everybody's Business is also nobody's 
business. And this is why most young 
people of high ability and training are 
still unemployed. Suppose each of them 
took the business of selling himself as 


seriously as Alfred Sloan takes the mak- 


ing of an automobile? Tens of thou- 
sands of idle young folks would find 


their place in the world. 
For business improves. Jobs open up. 
Employers in a few fields tell us that “the 
sky’s the limit” insofar as opportunities 
in their own enterprises are concerned. 
Even so, thousands of superior young 
men and women still can’t unlock the 
doors to opportunity. They often fail to 
get jobs for which they are eminently 
Why? 
Here's one outstanding reason! They 
know sell themselves. 
lhough they're far more important com- 


qualified. 


don't how to 
modities than automobiles or air-condi- 
tioning units or electric refrigerators, 
they fail to spend the time, the energy, 
and the thought on selling themselves 
that a third-rate manufacturer devotes to 
making and promoting his goods. 
They're like the Indiana college senior 
who recently wrote me thus: 

“You advise us to stop being parasites 
on Santa Claus and to get out and hustle 
for jobs. You say that we're wasting 
precious time feeling sorry for ourselves 
that we ought to use in getting estab- 
It’s good advice, all right. But 
You fail to 


include instructions on how to operate. 


lished. 
there’s one big catch in it. 


I keep wondering why we young people 
have to be up against problems like ours. 
I wonder what we can do about it.” 
This young man doesn’t know a first 
rule of supply-and-demand: When there 


*This is the twelfth installment of Dr. Pitkin’s 
series on “Careers for Youth.”” See page 55 for 
books recommended by the author 


is little demand for goods and for services, 
the expert salesman wins out. In pros- 
perous times you don’t need to be a par- 
ticularly good salesman to succeed. 
When buyers are clamoring for goods 
help, it 


employers begging for 


doesn’t take genius to close a sale, or get 


and 


a job. But today’s business improvement 
isn’t going to lead soon to the soaring 
times of the late ’20’s. Today’s success- 
ful career-seekers will master the business 
of finding their places in the world. 

Here are a few of the most important 
instructions on “how to operate”: 

The first requirement of a good sales- 
man is that he must have something to 


offer. Theretore, before any young per- 
son starts out in his search for a career, 


W hat 


I have repeatedly dis- 


let him ask himself one question: 
have I to sell? 
cussed in this series of articles (see last 
11 issues of THe Rotartan) the kinds of 
personality, education, experience, and 
training required, in general, by employ- 
ers today. Any intelligent young person 
can make at least a good beginning in 
taking an inventory of his assets. 

Next, the good salesman offers his 
wares. He spends eight hours a day on 
the job. He calls on prospective buyers. 
He does not go around begging for cus- 
He hunts them out. So with 
Never ask for a 


tomers. 
career-seekers today. 


job! That’s like the fishmonger who puts 
an ad in the paper: “WANTED! Cus- 
Best grade only who will help 


tomers. 
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me make money. Inquire at Slovinsky’s 
Fish Market.” 

Third, the expert salesman picks and 
chooses his prospects. He searches out 
buyers who are most likely to need his 
product. He doesn’t try to sell overalls 
to stock brokers or ice boxes to Eskimos. 
So, too, with the clever career-seeker. If 
his assets include skill in mathematics 
and statistics, the ability to work alone 


but not with others very well, and 
smooth-flowing but low energy, he 


doesn’t try to sell his services as a de- 
partment-store clerk, or for 
work, or as a director of athletics—jobs 


personnel 


requiring horsepower and a highly social 
nature. He searches out, instead, those 
careers which involve much independent 
statistical and calculating work, where 
brain power and the ability to work alone 
count more than straight horsepower and 


social skill. 


i. he can find no buyers for one line 
of products, he tries out another, like a 
Columbia University engineering student 
who graduated with honors, only to find 
no jobs for engineers. He checked over 
his other assets. 
wrestler, among other accomplishments. 
Why not sell that skill? He found a 
buyer—a wrestling school in the Bowery. 
At first, he gave 10-minute lessons in 
wrestling, at “25 cents a whack.” As he 
toughened up and plugged away, his 
earnings improved. And when last heard 


He’d been a_ good 


from, he was taking in close to $100 a 
week. 

The career-seeker who takes his busi 
ness seriously must also have or develop 
the personal qualities of the effective 
What are these? Some are 
native personality traits. Others may be 
acquired with practice and training. 


salesman. 


Illustrations — by 
Nigel Havens 


Eskimos don’t buy ice bo? 
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The first is high energy. The vigorous 
youth can overcome obstacles which halt 
weaklings. He gets what he wants be- 
cause, underlying all his other traits, he is 
a human engine of prodigious horse- 
power. Let me introduce a young man 
who is getting what he wants in spite of 
a handicap that might have proved fatal 
toa weakling. The youth could make no 
headway in a career because he stuttered. 
Intelligent and ambitious, he determined 





He had a diploma and a strong back and made a $100 
per week job for himself as a wrestling instructor. 


to overcome his defect. That done, he 
could make his way in the world. 

More than a year ago, he learned of the 
remarkable work of Dr. James S. Greene, 
brilliant founder and moving spirit of the 
National Hospital for Speech Disorders 
in New York City. Here was his chance! 
He must get to New York. But it’s a 
long, expensive trip from Superior, Wis- 
consin, the young man’s home. He had 
no money. But he had energy and de- 
termination. 

For 12 solid months he planned the 
adventure. By December, 1935, he had 
saved up $16. Not enough for bus fare, 
let alone the cost of meals en route. No 
job in New York to help support him 
while attending the speech clinic. To an 
ordinary mortal, the situation would have 
appeared hopeless. 

But our young stutterer is not ordinary. 
An enterprising husky, he’d get going on 
$16. And nothing else but the clothes 
on his back. 

He walked, hitch-hiked, bummed rides 
on freight trains, nearly froze to death 
twice in refrigerator cars that he got into 
by mistake, was locked up in jail twice, 
where he ate, for a change, and thawed 
out. Free again, he plugged eastward, 
hardly the worse for wear. After 19 days 
of this, he landed, early in January, at Dr. 
Greene’s clinic. Broke? Not at all. He 
still had $9.50! 

He followed the plan he’d worked out 
during the past year—$2.50 for room, a 
dollar a week on food. He'd attend the 
clinic in the early mornings and late 
afternoons. And in between times hold 





down a job. Not any old job! A special 
one, where he'd work only from I1 in 
the morning until 3 p. m. 

Some days later he returned to the 
clinic. 

“Got a job?” inquired Dr. Greene. 

“Sure thing.” 

“Working from 11 to 3 o'clock 

“You bet. I’m a bus boy in a restau- 


ss 


rant.” 

“Well, jobs aren't so easy to get these 

days. You must have 

applied at quite a few 

places betore you landed 
one, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, 


said the youth. 


quite a few,” 


“How many?” 
“Oh,” he 
casually, “between 100 


answered 


and 130, I guess.” 

Now it takes the stam- 
ina of an ox to land on 
your feet and get what 
you want when you re 
broke and jobless and a 
stutterer to boot. But 
for his horsepower, our 
young friend would probably have suc 
cumbed to exposure on his second or third 
day out. Having vigor, he sold his sery 
ices despite colossal obstacles. 

But he is luckily endowed with a sec- 
ond personality trait that is vital to good 
salesmanship. He is aggressive. Experts 
in the retail field tell me that opportuni- 
ties in department store work are virtually 
unlimited today. 
“But,” they add, “you 
must be aggressive to 
get ahead.” 

What is aggressive- 
ness? Many people 
confuse this quality 
with the overbearing 
dominance of the ob- 
solete high pressure 
salesman. What's the 
difference? 


Fo] 


The aggressive per- 
son is one who ac- 
tively approaches 
people, activities, infor- 
mation, situations, opportunities. He 
makes friends of those who can help him, 
without making a nuisance of himself. 
He consistently advances toward things 
If seeking a job, he 


writes letters to possible employers, inter- 


outside his skin. 


views them by the dozens, makes new 
friends, cultivates friendly acquaintances. 
He is active, not passive; friendly, not re- 
clusive; approachable, not withdrawing. 
The number of his positive acts pile up 
into a large volume of useful information 
and experience. When blocked in one 


direction, he releases fresh enc rev, alters 








his plan of action to fit the new situation, 

But he stops short of the ruthless type 
otf dominance that is practiced by the old 
| Why? 


fashioned high-pressure salesman. 
lemand tor 


Because when there is little d 
become 


quickly enraged when others bear down 


goods and _ services, people 


upon them, force them into action that 
may be distasteful, and attempt to impos 
their wills on potential buyers whose 
motto today is “Stop, Look, and Liste n.” 
The high-pressure salesman leaves en 
tirely out of account the customer's pros 
pects, wishes, or abilities to buy and use 


goods and services. His menace lies in 


the fact that he is constantly selling peo 
ple things which they either cannot afford 
or find they don’t want. 

The new salesman is a salesman 


living. He must be agyressive in 


in the 
art of 
offering his wares, but not over-forceful 
in selling them. He must prolong his 
pleasant contacts with customers. His 


lie in considering 


their wants, needs, and the 


aggressiveness must 
Satisfactions 
they will gain from the wares he offers. 
He must never torce them to buy against 
] 
their will or better judgment. 
} tl ' 1] 
But, you may say, this is all very well 
for people who are naturally equipped to 


though, that there are 


cultivate the S¢ qualities ol the ye od sale s 
man. 
11 


You know " 
tens of thousands who couldn't sell a pin 
if their lives depended on it! 
A tair enough comment. But it needs 


an amendment. | think it fair to say that 


almost any intelligent young man or 
woman who has some 

Collect in thing desirable to sell, 
formation! can, if endowed with 


reasonabl energy, find 
a buyer tor his services. 
Those who have trou 


LI 14] 
ble should practice the 


technique ol 


roIng 


Lthrouch the motions ot 


mastering Everybody’s 
Bi ness Pell them to 
be vin by tart a sur 
cy oO portunities 1n 
careers that interest 
them Coll tintorma 


tion. Don't try to sell 


at first Tell them merely to get their 


bearings. At first they may blunder and 


, , , ‘ 
become discouraged. But let them Keep 


doggedly at it. 


You never can tell what you can do 


until you've tried! 
Few voung folks have made a start in 


Everybody’s Business. Let them think 


ol themselves as commodities that have 
never been offered to likely buyers. An 
then let them get busy on the most impor 
tant sales campaign which theyll ever 
have to make—selling themselves to a 


world that needs them. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Every day something interesting happens to some Rotarian, somewhere. 


O N THE GO. Presivent and Mrs. Ep 
R. Jonnson are, as th li are written 
ing Rotary Clubs in th hwe n i 
the United States. . PRESIDENT EM} 

M Pa P. Ha 1 the | i 
en ute to th Ibero-A ican R ional 4 
t f it Valparaiso, Chi March 
I) or and Mrs, Gero OLINGER 
| Rota ission that will includ 
< nd cont n ith Rotarian i | 

» South Aft I t H 
Land 
* > . 

Honors. His Ex« n ApMIRAL Sir D. 
Murray Anperson, kK. C. B., C. M. G., M. \ 
©., who has been an honorat member of th 
R I Club of St. John Newfoun i ff 
n Gov 10 t N South Wale Au 

For diligen ‘in tur 
therin various worth 
civic enterpris the R 
tary Club of Tucson, Ari 
has named Perer E. How 
Left: Hailed as Tuc 





son's First Citizen. 








Son, fathe 
Kiwanis 
and Rotary 


presidents. 


ELL, laundryman (see cut above) as “Tucson’s 


First Citizen Mrs. Georce E. CaLvert, 
whose husband is an active member of the Ok 
lahoma City Rotary Club, is an author, editor, 
and an authority on home economics. Recently 


“Most 


1935 


she was cited as the Useful Citizen in 


Oklahoma City” for Pau THOR 


WALL, of Helsinki-Helsingfors, Suomi-Finland, a 
former Vice President of Rotary 


because of his part in the extension of 


International, 
Rotary 
to Latvia and Lithuania, has been appointed a 
Lithuanian Order of Grand 
Latvian Order of the 


commander of the 


Duke Gediminas and the 


Three Stars PRESIDENT STANOTE PELIVAN 
ovic, of the Rotary Club of Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, is now his country’s Minister to Spain 


Byrd’s helmsman—and the banner he 
brought back from Little America. 








Convention Notes. An office for the 1936 
convention of Rotary International (June 22-26) 
has been opened at Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
with CONVENTION MANAGER Howarp FEIGHNER 
Atlantic 


Rotarians 


in charge . The ease with which 


City may be reached by European 
s an unusually large attendance from that 
their 


as the cable ad- 


part of the world. For convenience, 
Interotary 


dress for the convention office. 


has been registered 


. * * 


reveal that 
from July 1, 1936, 65 
were elected to membership in Rotary 
A total of 4,016 clubs have been 
elected, 111 charters have been cancelled, leav- 


Rotary Is Growing. Statistics 


1935, to January 17, 


! 
c lubs 


International. 


ing a net total of 3,905 clubs existent (figures 
is of January 17, 1936). 

Among those most recently established: Pearl 
River, N. Y.; Ithaca, Mich.; Brighton, Colo.; 
Ky.; Suomi-Finland; 
Chincha, Peru; Limoges, France; Zlin, Czecho- 
slovakia; Lwow, Poland; Slavonski Brod, Yugo- 
slavia; Yaguajay, Cuba; Samson, Ala.; Sparta, 
Tenn.; Rio Preto, Brazil; Cluj, Rumania; 
Bydgoszcz, Poland; Laurel, Mont.; Osceola, Ia.; 
Ore.; Yokkaichi, 


Columbia, Vaasa-Vasa, 


Bebedouro, Brazil; Newberg, 
Japan; Carshalton, England. 


Byrdiana. ApmiraL (RoraRIAN) RICHARD 
E. Byrp’s chief helmsman on his last trip to 
Little America was Frep Dustin. To Frep 
Dustin the Rotary Club of Morrisville, Vt., sent 
(see cut below). 


a banner of a local academy 
By air mail, steamship, and dog team it made 
the 10,000-mile trip, was flown from the flag- 
staff at Little America, returned on the Jacob 
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A clubby breakfast on the train for 
President Ed. R. Johnson (extreme 
left) and President Emeritus Paul P. 
Harris (seated, second from right) 
at the Cleveland Rotary Club’s 25th 
anniversary celebration. Past Presi- 
dent Arch Klumph (third from left) 


was among the “early birds” present. 


Ruppert, and recently was presented by HELms- 
MAN Dustin, now a Morrisville honorary Ro- 
tarian, to RoraRIAN MERWIN W. Forses, prin- 
cipal of the Peoples’ Academy. 

e.6 © 


Color. Cart E. Purpe is president of the 
Rotary Club of Greene, N. Y., and until re- 
cently its secretary was RussEtL W. Gray... 
Not so long ago, the Rotary Club of Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., had as guests: Cor. Water D. 
Biack, NorMAN Buve, E. J. Wuire, Tuomas 
Brown, and JupcE F. Green. 


. * . & 


The annual assembly of Rotary 
Falls, 
Pa., June 15-19, immediately preceding the con- 
vention at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Assembly. 
International will be held at Buck Hill 


Photo: Oscar, Bann’s Stud 
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A 13-story pagoda for highest honors 


Shanghai Item. Pagodas came to China 
from India with Buddhism. Originally templ« 
they later symbolized—in three orders, 5, 7, an 
13 stories—honor and respect for persons. . . Fi 
13 years of sergeant-at-arms service, to A. FLEM 
ING KimBatt, Shanghai Rotarians have presented 
a silver 13-story pagoda (above). 
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Burma’s champion puller of teeth. 


Dental Curb Service. Dr. E. Carroir 
Convict, home at Lewisburg, Pa., for a fur- 
lough after six years as a missionary in Burma, 
holds the unchallenged distinction of having 
more teeth than any man in that 
He is not a dentist but can extract 
above). 


extracted 
country. 
molars anywhere, any time (see cut 
Yanking 6,000 teeth has, he opines, given him 
a “pull on the people.” His record day is 78 
extractions between the hours of 9 and 4. Dr. 
ConpicT is a past president of the Rotary Club 
of Thayetmyo. 
7 * - 

Directors Nominee. Five Rotarians from 
outside United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
and the British Isles, are annually nominated by 
the Board of Directors to be elected to the suc- 
ceeding Board. The 1935-36 Board has agreed 
to nominate: 

CrarE Martin, Cairo, Egypt; Karet NeEv- 
wirT, Brno, Czechoslovakia; Huco Pracer, 
Zurich, Switzerland; Ceci Rar, Ipoh, Feder- 
ated Malay States; Fextipe Sitva, Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. 

o 7 7 

Eyes Ahead. The Sixth Pacific Rotary Re- 
gional Conference has been scheduled for Auck- 
land, New Zealand, in February, 1937... 
And the 1937 annual convention of Rotary In- 
ternational will be held in London, England, 
June 6-11. 

7 + 

Talking Things Over. In November the 
Rotary Club of Paris, France, invited the Lon- 
don Rotarians to come over for another inter- 
city meeting. The French Rotarians also invited 
a number of Italian Rotarians to attend. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon was an informal five-hour 
exchange of viewpoints under the chairmanship 
of Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, this year’s chair- 
man of Rotary’s International Service Committee. 
There was frank talk in the spirit of Rotary’s 
Fourth Object about the European international 
situation. A resolution was adopted calling upon 
all Rotarians to work for peace. 

* * * 

Indian Joe and Poke. Indian Joe is a 
straw man and his horse is made of straw too 
(see cut). When they visit a Rotary Club in 
the 47th District, “strong men pale and rush 
pell mell to Rotary for lunch and protection,” 
according to J. B. Payne, editor of the San 
Antonio Wheel of Fortune. Joe and Poke hail 
from Mexico, and Governor Ep. ARNESON 
routes them to the club with the lowest at- 
tendance record for the preceding month. 
Clubs of the district go to some pains, it is 
said, to have the honor of not entertaining Joe 
and Poke. 

ee * 

Unusuals. At Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., live 

James W. Rosperrson and his father, WiLL1AM 


Indian Joe rides Poke. They make 
the rounds of Rotary District 47. 


B. ROBERTSON (see cut. pave 36, ¢ 1), who are, 
respectively, presidents he Kiwanis and Ro 
tary Clubs .. . Niet CuLiewn Denver, at- 
tended a Rota International Convention b 

fore he was a week, and had 





1e mber one 
attended two before he was a member one 
year ...In the Marshfield-North Bend, Ore.., 
Rotary Club are “Ren” Cur.ipe and 
Huceins (cut below), ‘who are 


“CHUCK 
mayors, re- 


Photo: Bill Brown 








“Ren” and “Chuck”—both are mayors 


and members of the same Rotary Club. 


spectively, of North Bend and Marshfielk 
C. Nirry Garrett, of Sumner, Wash., ca 
attention to the fact that fathers of Mr. Aanpb 
Mrs. (”7ée Maryorit MITCHE! F. CHERVENK 
Jr., are Rotarians and | been presidents of 
the Sumner Rotary Club 
* * . 

Records. The contr ging in these 

columns as to the Rotarian | g the largest 


fami : s about settled, t 
Past GoverNor FRANCISCO MARDONES 
tiago, ¢ His children number | 
there a m ber ot a Rotary Club old 
Cor. THe RE C. Norruco see Cu 
Luray, Va.? He is 91 A nati 
nois, he was for several vears a Cor 
minister, but around the turn of th 


purchased famed Luray Caverns 


he still gives daily attention. 


* 8 « 

In Parliament. From The Rot 
learn the following Rotarians are 
the Britsh Parliament: Sir H. Pac 
Bournemouth: W. A. Reip 
Derb \. Epwarps, Mid 
dlesbrough: J. A. Lecxre, 
Walsall; G. Le M. Manpet 
Wolverhamptor S R 
Birp, Wolverhampton 

» « «@ 

International. The R 
tary Club ot the Boundar 

t Rock | Cn (ua 
ada n the first 
ot \ R 
Clul t 

1€ De ( t 
ce 

‘ Wa i 

it! kK ( 
M \ S 
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Rotary Around the World 


These brief 
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news notes mirror the varied activities 


of the Rotary movement. Contributions are welcomed. 


Ireland 
Observe Goodwill Week 


1) I Rep ntat rf ’ 
ntertained at a luncheon 1 ntl 
Dublin Rotary Club in observance of tl 
Int itional Goodwill Week advocated b 
Rota Club of Opelil A] 


Union of South Africa 


Picnic with Blind 


bs LONDO Capt or Goop Hop: An o 
i ) number of blind men and women wa 
cently by Rotarians of East Lond 
Japan 
Work ... « kamad ssc akive 
Kyoro—-First prize in a contest for a business 
tto conducted by the Kyoto Rotary Club wa 
awarded for this phrase: Ywaukaini Hatarake 
HN itte Ku (Work Cheerfully, Laugh, and 
Li This motto, made up in poster form, 
has been distributed among Rotarians of the 
vire 70th District (Japan and Manchukuo). 


England 
6,000 Boots 


SroursripGe—Rotarians of Stourbridge, bi 
means of funds raised through dances and thea 
ter collections, have in recent years been able to 
uurchase more than 3,000 pairs of boots for 


poor school children. 


Brazil 
Keep Up 90% Attendance 


Ji pe Fora—Over a six month period th 
Rotary Club of Juiz de Féra has achieved a 90 
per cent average attendance. Despite consider 
ible personal sacrifice, the Rotary Club also held 


1 meeting recently with 100% attendance. 


Issist Lepers Aged . School Children 


Sao Luiz, Marannao—An up-to-date lep- 
rosarium has just been completed by Rotarians 
ot Sao Luiz de Maranhao. The Club is also 


giving aid to a local home for poverty stricken 
old people, and is supplying school books and 


shoes to a large number of children. 


Germany 

Give Musician’s Records to City 
Dusse_porr—Records of the famed Disseldorf 

composer, Julius Rietz, have recently been pre- 

sented to the municipality by the Rotary Club of 


this city. 


Help City’s Poor Through Winte 
WiesBADEN—The Rotary Club of Wiesbaden 

asks for a donation from every member at each 

regular meeting to care for the needy people in 


the community during the winter months. 


Spain 

Rotarians Give Children’s Books 
MAtaca—A selection of books for children 

has been donated to a juvenile library in Cadiz 

by Rotarians of Malaga. A _ similar donation 

has been made to a local institution by the Ro- 


tary Club. 


China 

Four-year Course for Deaf-Mute 
HanccHow—Rotarians of Hangchow are pro- 

viding for the support of one pupil through a 

four-year course in a local school for the deaf 

and mute. Their welfare clinic is constantly 

extending its services among the poor. 


Take Chances for Charity 

Perpinc—A charity night raffle held by the 
Rotary Club of Peiping added a substantial sum 
to the general fund for welfare work which the 


club maintains. 


India 

“To Tell World” of Bombay 
Bompay—For industrialists considering the 

business advantages of this city, and for travel- 

lers, there will shortly be published under local 

Rotary auspices an attractive volume on Bom- 


Living in this hostel, a 
dozen orphans in Ipoh, 
Perak, Federated Mala, 
States, will tell you 
is—wiell, at least a hun- 
dred times better than 
roaming the streets as 
they once did. The 
Governmenterected the 
building. The local Ro 
tary Club provided fui 

nishings, and now sup- 
plies food, clothing, 
and the needed supei 

vision. (Below) G. FE. 
Cator, the British Res- 
ident, at the dedication. 
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bay. Each chapter is written by some one w! 
has had extensive experience with the topic 
covers. More than half of the cost of publi 
ing 30,000 copies has already been met by ad 
vertising revenue, and a substantial contributio 
toward the cost is expected from governmenta 


authorities. 
Argentina 


° 
Sweets and Smokes for the Poor 


Menvoza—Members of the Rotary Club 
Mendoza recently visited a home for the indigent 
carrying with them huge packages of sweets and 


tobacco. 


Prizes for Shining Teeth 


Satta—To encourage better mouth hygier 
among school children, the Rotary Club 
Salta provides prizes for those who are mo 


diligent in the care of their teeth. 


New Zealand 
Civic-minded Wanganuians Meet 


Wancanuri—A “Community Evening,” 
the purpose of bringing together executive m 
bers of all civic organizations in the city, wa 
recently organized by local Rotarians. 


Special Coat for Paralyzed Girl 


AuckLaNnp—Rotarians .of Auckland have 
a number of years been interested in the 
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from the Tacna Rotary Club. At this time the Rotarians se funds for tl 
Tacna Rotary Club is assisting in the mainte fare rogram 1d above tl 
nance of a volunteer fire department and is also budget. _In a period of years so $ 
giving aid to an evening school. thus been ex 1 bw the < 
its vra 1 tot Fi 
Learn History by Travelling 
: ‘ Ice-minded Flin Flon 
MogureGua—Under the auspices of the Moque ie 
gua Rotary Club, school children of this city Fin Fron, Man \ benefit 
recently made a trip to Cuzco for purposes of staged by the Flin Flon Rot: . 
historical study. Winter netted a Ost 
_ munity fund 
Australia jt 
Boys “Talk It Ove 
; cs oe ie 
Survey Needs of Cripples Winpsor, N. S.—Fou \ 
BUNDABERG—A _ special committee has been \cader { [ t IN 
un er appointed by the Rotary Club of Bundaberg to tarv Club recent based on t 
der } } ¢ 1 | | | 
= as > —, make a survey of the number « cal crippled cialized ( nt 
4 ergftrafe ins Riemenstalderta children and of their specific 1 | ROTARIAN, ane xchan 
in DanPharfeit gewidmet. Britist 
3 i tiSil inh \ 1 ‘ 
4 > o ) . . ‘ a 
: Riemenftalsen im ovember 1935 Deaf and Mute Have Picnic William Lyon Ph id Th 
- a Z , 
ry den Gemeimndcrat ; N Far 5 Nincrecaslet tl i Th Yout Ser ( 
Der Prafident: Der BumaindeK freer INEWCASTLE amu ol castle Notarians 
; Seog +0 tee mm | : cooperated recently in providing cnic for oa , 
children in a local institute for deaf-mutes 
pe ~— ' 
Coordinate Welfare Work chant 
W ARRNAMBOOI \ conference of all civic and 7 
service organi mon in = is pga Spons Vin ; ; rv, P 
recently by the Warrnambox Rotar Club for f 
rw ‘ ~ \ 
the purpose of achieving better ordination in NE : 


With this scroll did Riemenstalden, — various civic an ire projec 
Switzerland, thank the Rotary Club va ‘ 


of Zurich for promoting a highway Children Throng Old Police Stations 
to Riemenstalden which gave em SypNEY—S the Sydi Pp ] 
ployment to 40 of her young men. Commissi | 
/ a) 0) a) 


Rotary Cl 


of a 16-year old girl—a victim of infantile pa recreation facilit in cert ve \ i 
ralysis. Latest gift for her was the sum of £10 committ f Rotarians met ith 
for the purchase of a special invalid’s coat. with th ilt that t t t tl 


Peru gymnasi T} Rota Clu | Pursue 5-Point Welfare P 


- > quipment and f tu na fore () () | 
Thumbs Down on Begging a ; 
. will furnish 


Cuzco—Beggars are not observed as fre- “1 £4 


quently on Cuzco streets since the Rotary Club Canada t ( 


has started its campaign against the practice of 


begging. Where cases are meritorious, the Ro Thousands Skate for Charity 
tary Club arranges for care. Vancouver. B. ( That \ R 
. > minded was e\ 
Support Numerous Local Projects 
U vdmis 1oOn t 
Tacna—Almost every worth while activity in held by the \ u Rot ( 
Tacna has, at one time or other, had attention This carnival is tl | \ b 


Random camera glances of a festive family dinner held at an inter-city Rotary Conference at Sap} Japan. | 
five clubs (Otaru, Hakodate, Asahigawa, Obihiro, and Sapporo) came the delegates and their fami nd ther 
of course, much fun and food and fellowship. But there was also much earnest study of the problems of Rot n | 


*hotos: M. Shimono 
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mer: a Big Brother movement has been started 


and an important part is taken by the Rotary 
Club in the distribution of Christmas basket 
United States 

Incestral Costumes at Féte 

Farrrietp, Ia.—Jefferson County, in) which 
Fairfield 1s located, was settled a hundred year 
azo by people from Eastern and Southern Stat 
and over a half dozen European countri In 
planning an international relations program in 
late Fall, Fairfield Rotarians therefore invited a 


descendant of each of these national groups to 











Point Pleasant, West Virgima, Ro- 
tarians plot the location of a monu 


Mark 


ment to two old Virginians 


Twain's father and grandfather. 
give a brief talk on his ancestral country, its 
leading men and their contributions to the 


world; also a brief outline of the cultural and 


social values these people had given to the 


Photo: Dlustrations, Inc. 


United States. Each speaker was asked to dress 
in the costume of his father’s native land; and 
to make these men feel at ease, Rotarians, their 
wives, and other guests, also dressed in the cos- 
tumes of other countries. 


Extra! Extra! 

Satr Lake Crry, Uran.—A special Rotary 
edition of the Salt Lake Telegram heralded the 
Ladies Night meeting which Salt Lake City Ro- 
tarians held recently. This edition with its ban- 
ner head, “Rotary ‘Anns’ Féted at Meeting,” 
was distributed during the evening by newsboys. 


Anniversaries 

At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Rotary Club cele- 
brated its 20th birthday recently. Fourteen past 
presidents in attendance were each given three 
minutes to tell of their experiences during their 
At Ambler, Pa., Rotarians ob- 
birthday recently. An an- 


administration. 
their tenth 
nouncement was there made that as a memorial 
to a late president the club had pledged $500 to 
help a son through his senior year in college. 

At Watertown, N. Y., Rotarians recently 
celebrated their 21st anniversary and issued an 

illustrated roster in honor of that 
. . Hutchinson, Kans., Rotarians ob- 
20th anniversary with 
nine charter members still on their roster. 


Gifts Mark Charter Night Meeting 
CoLo.—A 
tary Clubs were represented at the charter night 
meeting of the Brighton Rotary Club in early 
Winter. A bell and gavel, the flag of the United 
States, a state flag, and a 
former governors of the Seventh District were 


sery ed 


attractive 
event. 


served their in late fall 


BRIGHTON, record number of Ro- 


picture of all the 


among the gifts the visitors brought with them. 


Marblehead’s Prize Helps Youth 

NeepuaM, Mass.—A prize of $35 was offered 
by the Needham Rotary Club to the club with 
the highest attendance at the Fall district con- 
clave. Marblehead Rotarians won and used the 
fund to help educate a local boy. 


Rival Athletes Dine Peaceably 
BLoomiINcTon, Itt. — One Rotary Club 

(Bloomington) serves this city and Normal, 

whose streets merge in the campus of State 
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Ninety-five miles out into the 
country motored these merry 
Fremantle, Australia, Rotarians 
and their ladies recently for a 
week-end of sport and good fun. 


Normal University. Several blocks away 
Wesleyan, and between the two football tean 
of these schools there has always existed a keen 
athletic rivalry. The Bloomington Rotary; 
Club, anticipating a fine game the following 
week-end, arranged a luncheon for these two 
teams at which each was seated in regular 
scrimmage formation. 


Overseas Students are Home Guests 


Baton Rouce, La. — One hundred and sever 
students from 21 other countries, attending 
Louisiana State University, were the guests otf 
the Baton Rouge Rotary Club recently. To a 





This operating table was purchased 
for a local hospital with proceeds 
from a ball held by the Rotary 
Club of Tamworth, Australia. 





meeting a week later, one student from ea 
county was invited to meet the wives of Ro 
Many of these young people partool 
in the homes ot Rotaria 


tarlans. 
of a 
during Christmas holidays. 

Headline Highlights Entertain Ladie 


Berwick, Pa.—Highlights of current news b 


tamily meal 


a prominent lecturer provided a program fo 
recent meeting for wives of Rotarians sponsor 
by the Berwick Rotary Club. 


Pine Wheel to British Club 

GREENSBURG, Ixp. — Shortly after the Rota 
Club of Greensburg received from Rotarians o! 
Windsor-Eton, England, a gleaming gavel made 
from a beam out of the 400-year-old Windso 
Castle, an order was placed with a talente 
Greensburg wood carver for a carved Rota: 
wheel. This wheel, made from one piece 0 
white pine, and painstakingly rubbed and po 
ished, has been presented to the Rotary Club 
Windsor-Eton as a Christmas remembrance 


Rotarians Lunch on Bread and Milk 
Acamosa, Coto.—Rotarians of Alamosa 
members of the Rotary Club of La Jara, Co 
have donated an entire carload of potatoes and 
vegetables to Beth-El Hospital at Colorado 
Springs which, assisted by the 7th Rotary D: 


Three Tulsa, Oklahoma, Rotarians 
and “Rotary Anns” caught in a more 
or less informal moment at the An- 
nual Harvest Festival of their Club. 
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The Rotary Boy Choristers of Greenville, South Carolina 
These 47 


children like good music?” 


trict, cares for crippled children. A fund to 
furnish a room in the children’s department 1s 
Alamosa Rotarians through fines 


milk” 


lace of the regular menu at Rotary luncheons 
| 


Old-fashioned Song Fest Held 


Jackson, On1o—Three thousand Jackson citi 
Welsh fest, 
known as “Eisteddfod” sponsored by Rotarians 


being raised by 


for tardiness, and “bread and tables in 


zens recently attended a singing 


and other members of this community. Four 


Rotary Clubs in the 
etta, Wellston, 


district, Portsmouth, Mari 


and Jackson competed in this 








Crippled children of Hilo, Hawai, 
sunning themselves in a new solar- 
ium built by local Rotarians (and 
FERA ) honoring a deceased member. 


contest which was judged by critics from Chi- 
New York. To Marietta Rotarians 
awarded the 


cago and 


was first prize—a_ silver platter; 


Wellston Rotarians were given the second prize 
—a check for $25. 
Saw Twain Start—and Remember 
Keokuk, Ia.—Rotarians of Keokuk, the cit) 
in which Mark Twain began to write, took the 
lead in organizing a city-wide banquet in honor 
of the hundredth 
A leading feature of the program was 
a picture book of Tom Sawyer characters. It 
was directed by the wife of a Rotarian. 


Son of Garibaldi Féted 
New York, N. Y.—Rotarians of New York 


City had opportunity recently to meet General 
the Italian 


anniversary of his birth re- 


cently. 


Giuseppe Garibaldi, son of great 
Seven Rotarians pause at “Evangeline 
Oak,” famous in the romantc litera- 
ture of America, during charter day 
events at St. Martinsville, Louisiana. 


an affirmative 


boys and 15 men, sponsored by the Greenvill 
member of the club, constitute one of the finest male choirs in the 


South. They appear regularly on th 
patriot, who, with ther vembers of — the b \ R ( 
Italian diplomatic staff in the United States, at grou 
tended a meeting of the New York Rotary Club cent 
which was feat d by an address on Italy. taken 
Junior Rotary Club Demands “Bs” Students to Ponder Peac 
HazLeton, Pa.—Eighth grade bo in local Har ( W 
schools all stri\ to attain th “B avera re we ! 
quired fo bership in tl Junior Rotar 
Club ons« H R il ( b tu 
TI rout ( ith Hazleton ui Vy 
Rotarian t Visits a in U ‘ 
ade t nd | cent Clubs bu Girl Scout Lod ge 
; ' ; 
with an occasional trip out of the « Mem Wy \\ 
bership ends term ; , 
and a new g f be is ac d the next WW 
season , ( ( , 
Service a ort SSU0U 000 Co $54,000 C t 
( 
SPOK Was! if on t , 
Rotary (¢ S i 
treatmel t 
ered which nent ob t « I i] K | 
lion doll R p 
local doc 
' . ae : ; R } 
L P Goes Club Down Goes Crime ' 
AMARILLO, TEX J 
rillo Rotarian 
derprivileged be .) Have ¢ ernous 
already grow 4 M | —Ma M 
1.400. Members! imited to b betwee! R 
the ages of 6 and 17 vith tort chiidl 
recruited fro broken he r tr famualie S 
on relicf. Ree 1, bat food 
clothing, and handicraft trainirt I rovided al R | ( I 

















1) 
Barnett ‘th "> started to eat when w lef 
the morning and didn’t stop until w vot 
back at night Three of the Rotarians wh 
ynpanied the oungste! President Barnett 
t f port wel Kept Du untang 
! i ada me { bo not bei p> i 
pt at anglin This troop was origina 
to ha been mmposed of eight, but so pop 
lar has it become with the underprivileged 
uungsters that 21 are now member It took 
yd prize at the County Scout Jambo 
Zuppke Heads Athletes’ Féte 
CHAMPAIGN, ILt.—One ot the progra high 
hts of the Champaign Rotary Club its an 
nual banquet tor the varsity squad ot the Um 
rsity of Hlinot Ar this meeting, which the 
coaching taff also attends, the iptain to 
xt car i selected At the nost ecent foot 
yall dinn Coach Bob Zuppk i ) rf 
t cal Rotary Club, presided 
Aid Youths in Relief Families 
Fort Wortn, TEx Youn n betw 
the as ot 16 and 20 who families are 
relief rolls have been interviewed by memb 
ot the Fort Worth Rotary Club to determin 
the number in school, tho who ight l 
to continu and also the number preterring 
immediate work Efforts have since been ide 
to! tablish some in schools and to as 
in finding at least temporal “mplo n 
Keep School Doois Open to Youth 
Two Harsors, Minn,—Clos ittention 
given by Two Harbors Rotarians to those bo 
and girls who have withdrawn from schoo 


way be forced to do so. With the codperat 
ot state educational authorities, a number ha 
ven given assistance which will ike it 


" tor th n to remain in ch 0 


Third Annual Trade Show Popula 


(icaco, Tu Some 16,000 visitors bra 
) » weather to attend the third annual B 
n Exposition ot the Rota Club ot Chicag 
held recently in a local hotel. More tha 
qua t ot floo i ) ! I 
Vharbito S boot | \ i ’ 
I ym ib vel vdvert 


$/,000 Assures School for Needy 
Newark, N. ] In the budget ot the 


Rot Club i regular appropriation o 

t tho children who would otherwise 
x forced to leave school. Last ir some 120 
h rw thus enabled to stay in schoo 


Job Survey for Collegians 
ANN ArsBor, Micu.—High school students of 
Ann Arbor who are planning to enter the Uni- 
ity of Michigan will soon have available a 
urvey of various vocations and occupations in 
and around their city which may offer oppor- 
tunities to graduates. This research is being 


d through by an Ann Arbor Rotarian 


15 Years of Service to Cripples 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Dowling Schoo! for 
Crippled Children, in Minneapolis, has been 
iked closely with the Minneapolis Rotary Club 
tor more than 15 years. In 1920, Rotarians 
first learned of this school for crippled chil 
dren which was then held in an abandoned 
urch. Minneapolis Rotarians, with the help 
t other civic organizations, gave two busses to 
transport children from home to school. Later, 
Rotarians were instrumental in getting the gift 
ot a lot tor a permanent home, from a promi 
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The firste vertue, sone, if thou wilt lere (learn), 
Is to restreine and kepen wel thy tonge. 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


March 
hath 31 days, endeth 
Winter, and commenc- 
eth the Spring Season. 








1G? 





Mars, in these days 
known as the War 2i1—1911, The First Rotary Club outside the United 
God, was in early 

Roman times the ) 


God of Husbandry. 
To mark that fact, 


‘ 20—1936, A three-day meeting 
the month of sowing é; : 
of the European Advisory 
was named March. ia 
Committee ot Rotary Inter- 


But Fate, to which 
even the Gods seem 


subject, wrested the 
plow from his grasp —1915 
and put in its stead suffer 
the sword and shield, from 
hate and treachery. out th 


; 
tion ot 
9— 1936. 
littee 
national 
l The first Rotary Club in a United States de 


rendene 


national 
avton, Ohi 


tary Clubs through- 


’ 
U.S. A. Yenc 


Rotary enters Yugoslavia with the organiza- 


a club at Zagreb 


A three-day meeting of the Executive Com- 


of the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter 


xegins in Chicago. 


is born with the organization of the Rotary 


Club of Honolulu, Hawaii. 
12—1912, The bonnie Scots of Scotland extend a wel 
coming hand to their first Rotary Club which was 


organized on this date at Glasgow. 


States and Canada is established at Dublin, Ireland 
2!—1936, A special meeting of the Magazine Committee 
Rotary International to be convened in Chicago 


ypens in Zurich, 






fc rT »d- 


receive relief funds »y 


Teceive 


ol 


31—1925, Rotary enters Alaska 


—YE MAN WITH 


rE SCRATCHPAD 


‘nt philanthropist. They aided, too, in secur- 
ing an annual $200 appropriation from the State 
for the training and care of each child. Christmas 
yarties were given for several years, but now that 
fund is spread through the year in benefits to 
the school. Scholarships aid some of the grad- 


uates each year to attend high school. 


Develop Youth Career Program 

ToLrepo, Oxnro—Rotarians of Toledo are at- 
tempting to help the youth of their city by a 
carefully developed and systematic program. 
Work to be done has been assigned to three 
divisions, with corresponding sub-committees 
for each job. One such committee, for exam- 


ple, is undertaking to develop a program on 
training and preparation for efficient gover 

ment service; another is obtaining information 
regarding occupations in Toledo which will 
form the basis of a program in public and paro- 
chial schools, and also universities, whereby stu- 
dents may determine by various tests their apti- 
tudes for the careers they have chosen. A third 
sub-committee is attempting to find places for 
unemployed boys. Another phase of this pro- 


ganization of the Rotary Club of Ketchikan. 





rram is a house-to-house canvass to deter 


, . - 
employment, the extent of unemplo ment, and 


the aptitudes and interests of all emplo ibl 


450 at Tulsa Victory Féte 

Tutsa, OkLa—In a 9-week attendance co 
test with Oklahoma City, the Tulsa Rotary Ciu 
averaged 98.42 per cent to win. One ot t 
rules ot the contest having been that the lose 
were to visit the victorious club, a special trai 
of 137 Oklahoma City Rotarians and their wive 
journey ed to Tulsa recently. Delegations 
four states brought the attendance up to 
Addresses were given by Past International Presi 
dents Everett Hill and Harry Rogers; by W 
R. Manier, Jr., chairman of the Comm 
Service Committee; by Allen Street, a tf 
director of Rotary International, and by prot 
‘lub. The 


rn 


nent members of the Tulsa Rotary 
Tulsa Tribune devoted almost the entire fro 
page to the Tulsa Rotary Club and its visito 
Oklahoma City Rotarians, carrying out the con 
test rules, presented a $50 check, to which 
Tulsa Rotary Club added a like amount tor its 


winter charity. 
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Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


>) 


[Continued from page 2| 


enthusiastic stamp collector, do photography, 


and play all could get me an 
American pal I would be most obliged. Also I 
would like the address of any person in Canada 
I could write and 


sports. If you 


or Newfoundland to whom 
establish a pen-friendship. 


Good luck to the Rotary movement and best 
wishes from an Australian friend. 
Ropert L. UREN 


Geelong, Victoria, Australia 


Tribute to Blind Song Leader 


In reading through the January Rorarian I 


came to Vash Young's splendid article on Going 
Right When Things Go Wrong and directly be 
low it I found Fred Carberry’s courageous little 
March On! What to the 

More so to me, 


Just about two years ago, 


poem a fitting endin 
perhaps, than to many. 


Fred led the 


article! 
sing- 
ing at a large inter-city meeting that we held at 
Glenwood, Ill. The “Ball” 
Michael, now Governor of the 40th District, and 
1 escorted Fred to his train. In the 
drive Fred recited this same poem to us, as only 
fact that 


it masterful, but ne 


next morning 


course of the 


he could. Perhaps the Fred can no 


longer see made rtheless it 


will never be forgotten. 
May I take this opportunity of saying that to 
the knowing Rotarian Fred 


privilege of 


have privilege of 


Carberry as I do, and to have the 


hearing him sing and lead the singing at man 


Rotary 


incidents in my 13 years in Rotary. 


meetings have been among the happiest 


Wan. A. Cusick, Jr., Rotarian 
Classification Dentist 
Chicago Heights, III. 
‘Scotch’? 
I have read the article by Alan Devoe in the 


Thi ili of 
conclusion 


there 


RoTARIAN on The 
and | the 
“Scotch.” Of 


January issue of THr 
Book Colle ling reached 
that Alan 
would be many thrills to digging around in un 


must be course, 
usual places, and finding a book or manuscript 
at $5.00 that was worth $500. But in that case 
the thrill is as much in the bargain as it is in 


bx 0k. 
] I 


Alan does not mention having purchased an 


the 


set of any autographed edition put out by any 
Fiske, 


Mark 


sets as 


Sabatini, 


representative publisher; such 


Longfellow, Lincoln, 
Lafcadio Hearn. 
Ep F. Taytor, Rotarian 


Taylor Book Compan) 


Holmes, 
Twain, or 


Seattle, Wash. 


Who Invented Motion Pictures? 

As one of your subscribers, and as a member 
and former Vice the Philadelphia 
Rotary Club, I beg to call your attention to an 
the 


RoraRian in which Thomas A. 


President of 


error which occurred in February issue of 
THI 
given credit for discovery and development of 


Edison was 


moving pictures. 


As you will see from the enclosed article 
which I prepared for the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank (The Corn Exchange, Jan.-Feb., 


1929, Philadelphia), the movies were developed 
by Edward Muybridge at the University of Penn- 
sylvania under the auspices of the University as 
early as 1885, which I think was long before 
Edison did any work on them. 














The man who hitched his wagon 


to 66 cents a day 


YOUNG PHYSICIAN in a Southern 
town, dreamed as most men dream, of 


a 


some day living on financial easy street 


He realized two important things. First, 
that a man must start with a sound and 
definite plan in order to accumulate money, 
Second, that all a man need add to this is 
persisten e 

So he began to set aside a small amount 
regularly with Investors Syndicate. Only a 
few pennies a day. But working with this 
modest sum was the great magician, time. 


Dollars became hundreds of dollars Hun- 
dreds became thousands . 

And then came trying times 1930 
re 1932. 

His patients became delinquent. His 


income shriveled. His obligations 


piled up. He faced YTAVE loss on 


Syndicate Living Protection plan 


A representative can show thow small 
sums of money put aside regularly will 
through the power of compound interest 
return to you at the end of fifteen years 
$5.000, SLO.000. $25.000 of more 

Ife can show you how t mone will 
be protected during these veal hy mn 
Institution which has mastered, and will 
apply for you, the best rule f finance as 
American history and financial experience 
have developed them 

Ask him to explain the Lining Prote 
lion pl in. Meanwhil write Investor 
Svnaicate, Dept R63 linne ipolis 
Minn., for a folder which points the way 
to financial success 





properties. Add to the picture now, 
this fact: 

For thesmall sums he had put aside 
with Investors Syndicate, we paid to 
him $5,000. With this, he weathered 
the storm. Retained his position in 
the community. Continued with a 
free mind his service to humanity. 

Case histories like this crowd our 
files. Men their busi 
nesses. Parents have sent their chil- 
dren to college. And the old have 
reached old age financially independ- 
ent—by means of the Investors 


have saved 





INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


101 principal cities, includi 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
BIRMINGHAM DETROTI 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLI SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL . VANCOLVER 
Vins 
Syndicate 


Vew York 


Canada 


Offices 
NEW YORK? 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
rORONTO* 


Home Offices: Minneapolis 
tinvestors 


Company, 


Affiliated Companies: 
Title and Guaranty 
*Investors Syndicate, Ltd., 
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CONSTIPATION 
LIVER AND 
GALL BLADDER 
TROUBLES 


NEED PLUTO WATER 


with Amazing Double Action 


Safely, Gently Relieves Constipa- 
«s tion in One Hour or Less! 


Stimulates Gall Bladder and Liver 
« to Normal, “‘Free-Flowing’”’ Action! 





Constipation, liver and gall bladder trou- 
bles often come together. Millions suffer 
them daily—yet don’t know why. Often, 
physicians say, it is not only because you’re 
constipated but also because biliary drain- 
age from liver and gall bladder is not 
normal. Hence, ordinary laxatives that 
act only on bowels to temporarily relieve 
constipation, still leave you feeling terrible. 
Pluto Water, however (with amazing dou- 
ble action), helps all these troubles at same 
time. First, gives a sure, gentle flush in 
an hour or less. Second, stimulates gall 
bladder and liver to normal, ‘“‘free-flowing”’ 
action. So relief is quick—and thorough! 
You feel amazingly better in an hour. 
Soon feel normal! 


DO AS DOCTORS DO 


That’s why more than 
50,000 doctors use and rec- 
ommend Pluto. As Dr. J. 
W. MacC. of North Caro- 
lina says: “Since I had a 
gall bladder infection, Pluto 
is my best bet.’”’ So doas 
doctors do the next time 
you feel dull, listless from 
constipation, liver or gall bladder troubles. 
Take Pluto Water in the tasteless, non- 
habit-forming dose—1/5 Pluto in 4/5 glass 
hot water. Cleanse ‘bmyd system of health- 
destroying poisons this sure, quick way. 

Two hundred million bottles of Pluto 
have been used— millions more each year. 
The safest, surest, most economical relief 

ca you can buy. Comes in 2 sizes— 

25e and 50c—at all drug stores. A 
beneficial saline mineral 





water | 


a from famous French Lick Springs. | 








Here's Help for the 
Rotary Club Speaker 


FOR the busy Rotarian who is 
called upon to plan club pro- 
grams and speeches, what could 
be more convenient and useful 
than a completely indexed 
Bound Volume of 1935 issues of 
Tue Rotarian! They are now 


available at $2.50 per volume. 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Hlinois 
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Muybridge not only made the first movies, 
analyzed, developed, and projected them, but he 
also, with Dr. Marks, developed the instantan- 
eous shutter. He also had the first moving pic- 
ture theater in the world, on the Midway at the 
Chicago World's Fair in 1893, and I believe in 
1887 he wrote to Mr. Edison suggesting the pos- 
sibility of combining Muybridge’s motion pic- 
tures with the new invention of the gramophone 
whereby Muybridge predicted it might become 
possible to reproduce plays, operas, etc., just as 
clearly and distinctly as if the characters were 
actually present. I understand that Edison never 
replied to that letter. 

GeorceE E. Nirzscue, Rotarian 
Recorder, University of Pennsylvania 


> 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beware the ‘Talent Bogey’ 


Of course, I quite agree with Mr. Erskine’s 
irticle in the December Rorartan, in so far as 
music as a hobby is concerned. But why con- 
fine it to piano playing only? .. . 

May I humbly add the following to the 
thought suggested by Mr. Erskine: If you go 
in for music as a hobby, don’t let the “talent 


bogey” possess you. It requires neither special 
talent nor special intelligence, so long as you 
confine it to a hobby. 
WitiiaM H. Scuroeper, Rotarian 
Classification: Education, Music 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Ghastly Gap for Humble Drum 
John Erskine’s article in the December Ro- 
rARIAN on piano playing for the middle aged 
is interesting. John has certainly wound up the 
ring of the old music box—and the darn thing 





Perfect convenience and ready comfort —right 
at Grand Central Terminal, just a few steps from 
trains. Alert, courteous service. Famous food. 
Easy accessibility to all business districts and 
points of interest. Express subway in lower lobby. 
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ought once more to fill the parlor with haunt- 
ing melodies. 

I would go even further than John, and add 
the fiddle, cello, cornet, trombone, etc., even 
making a ghastly gap to include the humble 
drum in the splendid piano theory. 

M. PENN Spicer, Rotarian 
Organist, Choir Director, Chimer, 
Holy Trinity Church 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


Singing for Middle-Aged Too 


Regarding Dr. John Erskine’s article in the 
December Rorarian, I would paraphrase the 
quotation and say—‘‘Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a pianist.” 1 have the qualifications, being 
middle-aged, interested in music, and without 
any previous piano instruction. .. . 

A vocalist myself, I am somewhat partial to 
the idea of singing as a hobby for Rotarians. 
One advantage is that your instrument is always 
with you. 

Frep Patron, Rotarian 

Head of Voice Dept., Michigan State College 


East Lansing, Mich. 


Killed Time with Piano 


I greatly enjoyed the story by John Erskine in 
the December issue, because in so many respects 
it is very similar to my experience. I have never 
rated myself as a real musician. Due to a stroke 
of infantile paralysis, which caused me to be con- 
fined several years to the house, I did not ac- 
tually begin paying any attention to music until 
I was about 18 years of age. I had a lot of time 
to kill around the house and amused myself with 


the piano. It was surprising how quickly | 





LARGE 
COMFORTABLE 


OUTSIDE ROOMS 
all with private bath 


NEW YORK ROTARY CLUB HEADQUARTERS 


Luncheon — Thursdays at 12:30 P.M. 


On your next visit try the Commodore 


You will agree that it is 


$ 
from 


“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” rranx J. crowan, President 
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picked up the idea and improved to such an ex- 
tent that I could almost read and play anything. 
It has afforded me a lot of pleasure and given 
me the 
number of friends, and it is an asset I value 
highly. 

Whereas my hobby is 
the hardware business, having been in the same 


opportunity to create an innumerable 


‘music,”’ my vocation is 
company’s employ for about 20 years, being 39 
at this time. 
H. Bricnt Keck, Rotarian 
Sec.-Treas., W. §. Donovan Hardware Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Prefer Playing to Supper 


Mr. Erskine’s article in the Ro- 
TARIAN is a sane and commonsense approach to 


December 


a subject which lies very near to my own heart. 


My only regret is that Mr. Erskine did not 
include the violin, the viola, and the ‘cello in 
his splendid article to hearten up would-be 
string players as well as the pianists 

For some years I played in a string quartette, 
the other members of which were from 15 to 20 
years my senior, and the midnight supper often 
waited to show that ing or ok ve would 
each rather play than eat. 

Trying days of petty annoyances ¢ forgotten 
as the evening brings the large il of Bach to 
you—even if your technique of piano or strings 


be far below that of the virtuoso. 
GRAHAM MorGan, Rotarian 
Music 


Classtfication Director 


Seattle, Wash. 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


Rotarians and their families certainly don’t 
Last month the hobby- 
This 
month, Ernest Raughley, a clothier, and Presi- 
dent of the Harrington, Del., Club, tells of his 
mount's outstanding virtues. 

The depression brought me, along with the 
millions of others, leisure time. Restless when 
idle, I resolved to devote my energies to some- 


confine their interests. 
horse rider was a cattle-brand collector. 


thing I had long secretly desired—painting in 
That resolution 
some of the beauty 


oils. to transfer onto canvas 
which I saw about me, no 
matter how inadequately, has since given me 
a deeper and a more complete kind of 


satisfaction than I had ever dreamed was pos- 


inner 


sible. 

The 
cinated I 
emerged whose existence I had not even sus- 
And I feel that I became more sensitive 


y 


more } pursued my art the more fas- 


became. Problems of technique 
pected. 
to and aware of the beauty which dwells every- 
where as my new interest developed. 


Supporting Hobbyist Rau ghley’s 
cial interest to attract the Rotary 


contention that Delaware has much 
convention-goer is his oil painting of Bar- 


From the very first I was convinced that the 
charm of Delaware is unique—as, I am st 
many Rotarian | tar tor cations after 
the Convention at Atlantic Cit ext June, will 
agree. My first desire was to pa 100 pictures 
ot spots 1n I state In tk ¢ I ive ¢ 
pleted but 30, and now, with busin overing 
so rapidly, I have less and I time to devote 
to my greatest love But I shall push on in the 
free moments, with all tl uspense and delight 
of one who has tound new world to explore. 

* * . 

The follou u be hare 
Nd €XCAUN Ke i“ } iu“ é lec 
Pipes: Edwin Unw and ) smoking 

pipes), 10 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4, Eng 

land 

Fishing: W. | S. Tucke lecp sea fishing 
with light tackle ( I ( rre ] locopilla, 
Chile 

Armor: John W. H ancie 
armor), Barber Ave \ ¢ \ 


THE (ROOM 


of Spe- 


ratt’s Chapel, near Frederica, said to be the cradle of Methodism in America. 
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again lead the way. Heretofore, fence posts 
have been adaptations of existing sections. 
Now PAGE gives you the new wing chan- 
nel line Post designed especially for fence 





with many advantages resulting—superior 
galvanizing, greater strength, a far neater, 
more serviceable installation 

PAGE is the pioneer in the fence indus 
try. Since no one metal is suitable for all 
fence conditions, we pioneered in offering 
fence in a variety of metals— ARMCO 
Iron, ALCOA Aluminum, Allegheny Stain- 
less Steel, Copper-Bearing Steel, genuine 
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Skyscrapers Doomed? -— Yes! 


[Continued from page 11] 


plenty. The spectacle of empty sky- 
scrapers being pulled down to save taxes 
while there is not shelter enough to go 
around; to keep prices up milk is poured 
into the streets, and hogs are drowned, 
corn is burned, cotton weeviled, when 
millions have not enough to wear and 
other millions are starving to death—all 
of this has made a good many people 
try to think who felt no need of thinking 
much before. Perhaps unmitigated ma- 
chinery has much to do with this fiasco. 
We are suffering the internal pangs of 
revolution, now, so far as the ideas we 
once held concerning industry go. 


4 E see that agriculture and industry 


can’t go far separately by way of science 
to be of lasting benefit to society, and 
that neither can go alive without the arts. 
Art humanizes and gives living quality 
to all that man produces for consump- 
tion: mitigates machine production. The 
arts haven’t been taken into the reckon- 
ing by the commerce that built so fast 
and so big . and so the product is 
empty of human significance. As a form 
of lite it is sterile. It cannot reproduce 
no matter how it may be streamlined out- 
side tor “market.” 

| don’t suppose many of our people 
realize that art deals with this matter of 
the human significance of things: of all 
kinds of things. Nor do many of our 
people know that above or below the belt 
the ultimate value to our social life of 
anything we do or make depends upon 
how much whatever we may produce fits 
harmoniously into place in some scheme 
of good life considered as a whole. 

It isn’t enough to do or to have things 
that are mere makeshifts. To be practical, 
they must have this quality of fitness to 
the purpose of life which is, in itself, a 
kind of life. We ought to know that 
because we can now see that the make- 
shift can only shift to make more shift 
and make less and less good life above 
the stereotype. The mechanical make- 
shift doesn’t really arrive anywhere at all 
except into trouble by way of confusion, 
cross purposes — and ultimately, chaos. 

This finer kind of order we call art, 
which depends upon comprehending the 
part and its use in relation to the use of 
the whole, is not found in the exaggerated 


An artist's conception of the sky- 
scraper of tomorrow—“ vertical civil- 
ization.” Author Wright, however, 
prophesies decentralization of indus- 
try and no need for piles like this. 


part centralization has played in our time. 


The human being was left out. Such 
centralization as we know has made 
crowd exploitation all too easy. In fact, 


it has itself been that exploitation. Life 
values are flames, all human, and soon 
by such centralization as ours became all 
snuffed out. 

When life is out of fix, it isn’t quite 
the same as the old gas engine out of fix. 
The scientific or mechanical or political 
tinker isn’t enough then. We are now 
where no one of them can help us very 
much if we are going to goon. We need 
this sense of the whole as a human in- 
terest at work upon some plan for the 
whole—a plan that as an expression of 
love of life has ways and means of using 
machinery to make life better worth liv- 
ing and, otherwise, not use deadly eff- 
ciencies at all. 

Studying our present situation in this 
light we can only see that to spread out 
on the ground, more harmonious with it 
and with the new sense of space brought 
mobilization and electro 
communication, is now inevitable. We 
must see that our cherished institutions 
like the city, the skyscraper, the big 
knowledge factories, the big this and the 


by universal 


big that, must resolve into thousands of 
lesser and little ones bringing up the in- 
dividualities of many men instead of ex- 
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A dwelling at Pasadena, Califorma, 
designed by the author. Note how it 
is in harmony with the landscape— 
illustrating the principle that 
buildings should be planned with an 


eye to their setting as well as use. 


aggerating the individuality of some one | 
man or group of men who have nothing | 


more than ambition and efficiency to rec- 
ommend them. For the fact that neither 
are enough, let the skyscraper stand as a 
significant symbol. 

Now it has been said by the expert— 
inevitably thoughtless—that skyscrapers 
are architecture. Not so. No commer- 
cial expedient, however good as a grand 
gesture, can be good architecture. An im- 
itation feudal-tower faked in masonry 
may be good scene-painting but not good 
architecture. Were it architecture you 
would see the tall building as a thing of 
steel and metals and glass, sheer and 
shimmering in the light from within or 
from without. A tall building in this 
age might be such a beautiful thing— 
might be indeed great architecture were 
it a free standing child of space. 
a dubious commercial expedient, over- 
dressed in material goods that do not be- 
long to it, standing one side upon a street 
and another upon an alley—otherwise 
poaching upon the neighborhood pre- 
serves—well, however graceful and rich 
or even simple in itself the skyscraper 
may be, it has no place in the realm of 
architecture, though the effect might be 


all | 





But as | 





pleasing enough in the town masquerade. 

All these masonry-seeming tall money- 
makers, however they may be fashioned, 
belong to that exciting but relatively in- 
consequential form of event—the town 
masquerade. Any steel building inside 
that is a stone or a brick building outside 
is a ponderous anachronism destined to 
evil consequences—even when the steel 
does all the work and carries its false 
cover of masonry from one floor to an- 
other—without staggering. 

But the very tall building might be a 
reasonable and socially desirable build- 
ing. We will have such in the country 
some day as genuine architecture, stand 
ing free on all sides, fit companions to the 
trees and hills. But we should have them 
frankly and freely for what they are. 
They must be organic in character before 
we can call them architecture. 

So far as true progress goes, then, the 
skyscraper as it stands is inherently a con- 
fession of impotence. Skyscraping is this 
ignoble confession at the moment of its 


proudest boast. Such engineering as it 


knows is completely wiped out by its de- 
signer’s abortive attempt at architecture. 
Such economy as it knows is wiped out 
by its own excess. Such honor as it might 


have by way of progress has been be- 


trayed by greed. 
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tre and shopping dis- 
trict—to good living, 
because of its fine 
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| Skyscrapers Doomed ?—No/ 


[Continued from page 14 | 


stories high. The skyscraper is the type 
ot construction. Only the public in the 
street persists upon conceiving of the sky- 
scraper as an excessively tall building. It 
has been this type of building, however, 
which has made possible the more eco- 
nomical use of expensive city land. 

By muitiplying floor above floor, and 
by that plan increasing the rental area ot 
the building, it reduces the tax load on 
real estate, in addition to providing a 
structure of low first cost, economical 
maintenance, a low degree of obsoles- 
cence, and high salvage value. 

These developments have not just 
happened. Over a period ot years, the 
industry has had a comprehensive and 
expert study made of the economical 
height ot buildings. That report of the 
experts shows that for a city lot costing 
$200 a square foot, the largest returns 
can be made trom a building 65 stories 
high, if constructed at 1929 prices for 
material and labor. The height today 
would be greater. The RCA building in 
Radio City, New York, is now the 
largest building in the world, although 
the Empire State Building is the tallest. 
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Not only these, but hundreds of sky- 
scrapers were designed in accordance 
with the findings which our rental ex- 
perts have presented. 

The industries in other countries have 
organized and adapted similar programs 
to their needs. France has promulgated 
standards of shapes and of design. Eng- 
land has just completed an important re- 
port on welding specifications. The 
Netherlands has carried out wind 
pressure tests which have recently been 
incorporated in building code require- 
ments for that country. 

We have been studying the sway of 
buildings with special instruments in- 
stalled in a tall building in Columbus, 
and in another in New York. The Ohio 
State University has just completed 
some important tests on wind bents in 
tall buildings, the reports and results of 
which have just been submitted to us. 
Fire and load tests on steel plate floors 
were run for the industry by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Further 
load tests are being run by Lehigh Uni 
versity. From these will come new de- 
sign data for the improvement in floors. 

The impress that steel has made on 
architectural design is by no means com 
plete. There will be just as great 
changes in the future resulting from the 
present research program as we have wit 
nessed in the past. We may yet live to 
see the 1,250-foot spire of the Empire 
State Building dwarfed by an improved 
urban design for living. 

It is physically possible to construct a 
building only so high as the strongest 
material available from which to build 
permits. That is steel. With it we can 
build to that height at which the weight 
of the structure will crush the founda 
tions. That would be two miles high. 
Thus far we have not attempted to build 
half that high because of the prohibitive 
costs of construction. 

The higher the building the greater 
must be its base area, for should the 
height be disproportionate to the cross- 
section the structure might be toppled 
over. In tall buildings there is created 
a central core to which the sunlight will 
not easily penetrate. In the modern sky- 
scraper this dark core has been taken 
up with elevator shafts. Improved light- 
ing and air-conditioning are also rapidly 
eliminating this drawback to height. 
Scientific methods of insulating are 
making it possible to utilize these other- 
wise dead areas with garages and for 
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Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 


Modern skyscraper construction 
dates back to the Home Life Insur- 
ance Building in Chicago (1884), 
first structure hung on a steel frame. 
storage, thus relieving the trafic outside. 
Greater height was also made possible 
by the improvement in elevators. Today 
there are elevators which are capable of 
transporting passengers 1,700 feet a min- 
ute, and the acceleration of these ele- 
vators can be so regulated as to make the 
starting and stopping of them almost im- 
perceptible to the occupants of the cages. 
Today it is possible to go from the ground 
floor to the top of the tallest building in 
one minute. No vertical 
transportation, other than the airplane, 


has yet been invented to equal it. Even 


method of 








greater speeds could be achieved by mod- 


ern elevators only it is doubttul if the 
human ear-drum could stand a more 
rapid change in pressure. 

The skyscraper has by no means 


res ached the limit of its physical poOssl- 


bilities. It has not half reached them. 
Until we have gone much further and 
until we find contronting us some of 


those physical limits sufficient to baffle 


our architects and engineers, we need 


hardly surmise that the development of 


the skyscraper is a completed tact. It is 
still a developing art. 

So much for the design. As an eco- 
nomic factor the skyscraper still com- 


mands serious respect. Even the Russian 


Soviets, who have professed disdain for 
capitalistic profits, are reputed to be plan- 
ning building house theit govern- 
mental departments to outrival anything 
During the 


the 


we have attempted in height. 


depression, rental agents will attest, 
skyscraper has given an exceedingly good 
account of itself. Comparatively, the tall 
the 
best rental records. 
the 


height insures less noise, 


have produced the 
The 


return 


est of buildings 
highe the floor, 
rent, as the 


greater the from 


less dust, purer 
air, greater vision, and fewer insect pests. 

Mr. Rockefeller was able to fill up his 
nice new skyscrapers in Radio City at a 
time when the depression was increasing 
the older 
buildings in neighborhood. 


vacancies in the and lower 


the same 


Economically the skyscraper can guaran 


tee a much surer return on the invest 


ment. And the political reformers are 
not going to change that until they com 


pletely remake the nature of man. 


Green Trees and City Streets 


| Continued from page 25] 


of business. Few persons anywhere are 
more thoroughly convinced the all- 
round benefits of landscape, and possessed 
of the means of putting their ideas into 
play, than the Fords, Henry and Edsel, 
of Detroit. 

One of Mr. Ford’s important industrial 


ideas, you know, is decentralization of 
industry. More and more, he is opening 


comparatively small factories in small 
cities and towns, to manufacture specific 
parts which are sent elsewhere for assem- 
bly. In these small plants, local people 
find employment, with none of the dis- 
advantages of huge industrial areas that 
so often neighbor with slums. In many 
of these small factories, Mr. Ford 
used landscape beautification as a definite 
part of his program, keeping waterfalls, 
ivy-covered walls, flowers, shrubs, and 
trees prominently in the picture. Some 


has 


of the factories have an old-world, estab- 
lished charm not often found in new in- 
Mr. 


that better and happier work may be 


dustrial districts. Ford is satisfied 


done among pleasant and beautiful sur 
roundings. 

My associate and I have worked with 
Mr. 
other projects, including beautification of 
Both 


Ford on some of these and many 
the grounds of their own homes. 
Mr. Ford and Edsel have what I believe 
is a correct point of view on landscape 


dislike 


They real- 


work. For their purposes they 


the formal and the artificial. 


ize that the gardens of Versailles may be, 


and are, very beautiful; but they also 


realize that a part of the beauty at Ver- 
sailles lies in its appropriateness to that 


place and its purpose. But other locali- 


ties have different backgrounds, and, 
for that reason, they have different 


} 
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landscape problems—and opportunities. 

In the grounds of Mr. Edsel Ford’s 
summer home in Maine, we left nearly 
everything natural. There are no neat 
squares flower beds and formal 
pools, except in the rose and vegetable 
gardens, which, by their nature, lend 
themselves to that treatment. 

I think it can be stated as a general 
maxim that nature is the best arbiter of 
landscape beauty. If a planting, or the 
architecture of a house, or any ordering 
of landscape jars with the surroundings 
or is inappropriate, to that extent, and 
for that reason it is unbeautiful, no mat- 
ter how beautiful the very same things 
may be elsewhere. If the residents of any 
locality, be it desert, mountain, tropics, 
will plant the vegetation natural and 
peculiar to that locality, they will do more 
than they can by any other means to pre- 
serve and accent the landscape beauty 


with 


of the locality. 

That is a basic rule. 

Another fundamental is: Always avoid 
crowding. 

How often you have seen a home, 
handsome in itself, but virtually ruined 
because it was crowded on a too small 
lot! And how often you have seen a 
house of no particular architectural dis- 
tinction, set off and beautified by ade- 
the surrounding 


quate treatment of 
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ample landscape. Apartment houses, es- 
pecially, need breathing spaces in the 
form of parkways and wide streets, 
which not only improve the appearance 
and atmosphere of the neighborhood but 
bring the dwellers opportunity for rec- 
reation. 

It is not possible in a brief article to do 
more than suggest a few of the possibili- 
ties in this big field, and some of the 
methods of attack. But any individual 
or group desiring to give some attention 
to community beautification would, I be- 
lieve, do well to remember the following 
summary of important points: 

1. A little work, if well-planned, can go a 
long way. 

2. Get competent local advice on what to do 
and how to do it. 

3. In carrying out any project, avoid over- 
crowding; do not put clashing objects side by 
side. 

4. Plantings, particularly trees and shrubs, 
make a bigger show than any other type ot 
work; and they can be carried out at much less 
cost than, say, extensive grading. 

5. Use plantings rather than fences to define 
and outline different uses for adjacent areas. 

6. Save the natural beauty—don’t try to do 
too much fixing-up and fancy work. Nature is 
a better creator than man! Make the best use 
of what you already have. 

7. For planting, use the kinds of trees, shrubs, 
and flowering plants that are native to your lo- 
cality, rather than importing and copying some- 
thing said to be good elsewhere. 


The Human Side of Travel 


| Continued from page 9| 


it may well be that some of one’s com- 
panions are not altogether at their ease. 
But in the train one is comfortable and 
unoccupied; the landscape glides by suf- 
ficiently quickly to be no distraction. 
Then it is that, in the proximity of the 
restaurant, in the leisure of the club 
car, in the personal contacts of the wash- 
room, temporary friendships are almost 
inevitable among men of a certain open 
nature. 

I would not, therefore, intimate that 
this friendliness on the train is peculiar to 
the United States. Certainly I have the 
most charming recollection of the old 
lady of Seattle who was delighted at the 
prospect of joining her son in New York, 
and wished me to share her admiration 
of the boy who had become a distin- 
guished lawyer. Certainly I shall not 
soon forget the girl on the train to Balti- 
more who was going home for the holi- 
days and who exuberantly told me of her 
high hopes. Certainly a lasting friend- 
ship was formed somewhere between 
Chicago and Lexington, Kentucky, 
where an annual literary dinner was to 


be held. But then I could match these 


adventures with similar adventures in 
Europe. 

On the Orient-Express, for example, | 
spent a whole day exchanging views with 
a Frenchman whom I had never met be- 
fore, but who has since become one ot 
my most regular correspondents. On the 
Sud-Express, too, I first made the ac 
quaintance of a man of the East, with 
whom I have since developed firm ties. 
It is said that the British will never speak 
to a stranger on the train. Possibly this 
is true—though not invariably—on the 
relatively short distancés\ of English 
travel; but it is quite untrue of the Eng- 
lishman who has time to unbend and 
unbutton on a Continental trip. 

Much as I appreciate the train, how- 
ever, as a solvent of crystallized self-con- 
tainedness, it is the universal experience 
that a voyage across the ocean is the best 
promoter of promiscuous human rela- 
tionships. By the end of the second day 
we feel we have always known our com- 
panions. Yet, somehow, steamship friend- 
ships are singularly evanescent. They 
begin when the voyage begins, and they 
end when the voyage ends. In the eager- 
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“They’re Tops” 


and you'll say so, too 


when you see these smart 1-2-3-4 
room apartments. Every detail has 
been painstakingly cared for. Every 
apartment a complete, individually 
planned home. Venetian blinds, 
Gold band china, Dirigold table- 
ware and glassware. A la carte and 
table d’hote room service from our 
own kitchen, without extra charge. 
Ultra modern 22-story building 
with outstanding features and ad- 
vantages possessed by few other 
buildings. Commissary, beauty sa- 
lon, valet service, and garage. Beau- 
tiful solarium and roof promenade. 
Available to our guests and private 
parties. 
COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICE 
MODERATE RENTALS 


“WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT’ 


40 EAST OAK 


APARTMENTS 
40 E. Oak St., Chicago, III. 


for a short or extended stay 


C. R. PARKER, Resident Manager. 
Whitehall 6040. 








1935 Index Puts New Life into 
Old Copies of THE ROTARIAN 


® For a convenient reference to 
timely articles on economic, social, 
international, and Rotary subjects, 
send for the 1935 Index to Tue Ro- 
TARIAN. No charge. Tue Rorarian, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
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ness of debarking, they vanish com- 


1 


pletely. It is seldom that a distinct sou- 


venir remains. <A sea trip has no pro- 


longation on land. It is essentially—in 
every sense—an aflair of wind and water. 
The moral of all this is that, whether 
we travel in buttons or in ideas, whether 
our purpose is to sell articles or to pur- 
chase pleasure, we should always remem- 
ber that the whole art of travel, making 
What 


ever we may tell ourselves, we are not 


it worth while, is its humanity. 
going South tor the sun nor North for 
the snows; we are not merely making a 


living nor pursuing knowledge: 


we are 


| ] 
not 1n search of casties nor of orange 


groves, we are if we are wise in quest 
of the golden girl, of the tine fellow, of 
the interesting compatriot, ot the intrig 
uing foreigner, of the exhilarating, never 
tiring diversity in our human unity. 

It is sometimes said that travel, which 
brings us an acquaintance with other peo 
ples, helps international understanding; 
and it is often replied that on the con 
trary it arouses national prejudices. 

I take no stock in this kind of talk. I 
do not believe that nations are brought 
nearer to other nations by the develop- 


ment ot tourism or trade. But I do be- 


lieve—and that most ardently—that per 


sons are brought nearer to persons, that 


| 


we may have vital adventures in friend 


ship if we belong to the universal free 
The traveller, 1 


miles, tends 


masonry of travellers. 
he goes 30 miles or 50,000 
to become what Goldsmith called a Crt- 
W orld. He 


he cannot 


zen of the cannot escape 


the human touch, miss the 


human side of travel. 


Samarkand 


Oh, 1 have never been to Samarkand, 
Have never seen its palms and towers; 

But all my days I’ve dreamed of: desert 
sand 

And that old city sleeping through the 


hours. 


Oh, I have never walked beneath its wall 
Nor seen its marts bizarre and gay, 
Nor heard from minarets the high, shrill 

call 
To all the Faithful Ones to pray. 
And now that 1 am old, to Samarkand 
I know that I shall never go; 
But still I dream of that dim distant land, 


Its palm ., 


its domes, the sunset glow. 


And | am well content; for all my days 
The vision of far Samarkand 

Has fed my soul 
gaze 

On towers that in the desert stand. 


though I| shall never 


Cart Hocwipay. 
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amazed to discover that a catal 


many a business has been 

( Is not 
always a catalog that it may be a drag 
on the sales department and a source of 
serious leaks in profits 


This is one phase of your business tdpat 
deserves your personal attention at this 
critical time. Catalogs generally are in 
bad condition and, if of the old-fashioned 
tight-bound type, are hopelessly out-ol 
date—probably worse than no catalog at 
all. You may be losing as much as 50 
(the average figure) in new-goods busi 
ness alone. 


This and other startling facts are brought 
out in a detailed analysis, ‘The Catalog 
Question,” sent upon request to execu 
tives only. It outlines and analyzes the 
modern loose-leaf system of ¢ 
developed by Heinn and adopted by 
America’s business leaders. Attach your 
business card to the coupon, or w rite on 
your business letterhead. No obligation 
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Crome Can Be Curbed! 


| Continued from page 19 


particular, considerable progress has been 
made in our general attitude toward the 


juvenile delinquent. Under the old sys 


clinics and diagnostic centers to study 
individual offenders, and, finally, organ- 
ization of the community to prevent 





tem, children above 
adults. 


tions for juvenile delinquents was one of 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS @ PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST., COR. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


The creation of special institu 


14 were treated as delinquency by developing constructive 


the initial expressions of a new human their environment. 

tarian attitude. Then came, in succes Though the way behind us is one of 
sive establishment in) many substantial progress, many juveniles have 
places of special courts, provision of remained outside the scope of protective 









Tons of steel come crashing to 
the earth after quantities of a 
chemical called Thermite have 
been ignited. What was once 
the proud symbol of a Century of Prog- 
ress has now been reduced to a mass of 
steel by the mighty atoms of aluminum 


and iron oxide. 


Your sales story can prove to be a veri- 
table Thermite for action and results when 
properly Illustrated and Reproduced. Send 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY your 
product—rough layout or campaign—it 
will be handled intelligently, economically. 
Forcefully illustrated in our Art and Photo- 
graphic Studios and faithfully reproduced 
in our Photo Engraving Department. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


@ COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 


When writing advertisers, please mettion “The Rotarian” Magazine 


activities designed to keep young people 
out of mischief as well as in tune with 
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and preventive measures, either because 
of inadequate local laws, low age limits, 
or the lack of proper administrative ma- 
chinery. The Department of Justice has 
sought to extend to juveniles who violate 
Federal laws the same protection given 
those who violate State laws. Juvenile 
courts and related agencies have not 
always done all that was expected of 
them. But they do represent a notable 
advance in society’s treatment of its 
younger members who have failed to 
find, in their homes and surroundings, 
normally satisfying relationships. 

Economic security will help to solve 
the problem of juvenile delinquency to 
the extent that it minimizes the hazards 
of enforced unemployment and also frees 
children from the warping pressure ot 
early poverty and destitution. More than 
this, however, is necessary if the com- 
munity is to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. There is need also for a com- 
munity organization that can plan and 
codrdinate the preventive programs, and 
point the way to the substitution of con 
structive activity for a demoralizing ex 
cess leisure. 

In the field of juvenile delinquenc: 
and vagrancy, one of the most interesting 
and, I believe, promising developments 0 
recent years has been the organization in 
several cities of coordinating councils. A 
notable accomplishment of these counci 
movements has been their success 
bringing together representatives of lay 
enforcement bodies, and the local child 
welfare’ organizations. This same prin 
ciple can be applied with equally salutary 
results to meet the individual needs ot 
other communities. 

Rotary Clubs have already attacked 
this problem in a number of places by en 
couraging the development of boys’ clubs, 


' 


by sponsoring Boy Scout troops, by en 
couraging the celebration of Boys’ Week, 
and by other gxtensive and intensive 
community services. 

One of the most striking examples of 
such activities is to be found in the sur 
vey which was financed by the Rotary 
Club of Los Angeles about 10 years ago 
This survey was carried on by a repre 
sentative of the National Probation As 
sociation, with the assistance of a codpe: 
ating local committee. The report of th 
survey was printed in considerable nun 
bers, and distributed by the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club to responsible citizens an: 
organizations throughout the Los Angeles 
area. Far-reaching results have come 
from this survey, including the develop 
ment, during recent years, of what 1s 
called a Coérdinating Council of Local 
Agencies. 

Moreover, the Rotary Clubs of the 57th 
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Author Cummings and three eminent Rotarians of San Francisco, California, 
$& 
inspect a cell at Alcatraz (Federal) Prison: (from left to right) May {ngelo 
Rossi, Mr. Cummings, Warden ]. A. Johnston, and Chief of Police W.]. Quinn 
and 58th Districts have approved a plan steps to be taken for correcting these diff 


for a statewide study of similar character 
in North Carolina, in codperation with 
the Parent Teachers Association of that 
State. 


when it has been completed. 


This promises far-reaching effects 
Rotarians 
of other communities will immediately 
think of other examples of the same kind 
as suggesting ways and means for etlec- 
tive community action. 

I would not pretend to suggest for any 
particular 
Each 


community must work out its problem 


community just what _ its 


method of approach should be. 


in its own way, according to the best 
judgment of those natural leaders who 
control its destiny. If representatives of 
the schools, the police department, the 
churches, the service groups, and other 
responsible community agencies will join 
for a series of meetings and, under the 
direction of a patient, tolerant chairman, 
consider in realistic manner the problems 
affect the community, 


which facing 


frankly the situation as it really exists, the 


Straight Ahead for 


| Continued from page 17 | 


of retailing. He built enormous plants, 
introduced costly and wasteful systems, 
loaded himself down with unnecessary 
warehouses, trucking facilities and super 
structures of unnecessary personnel. All 
these reflected themselves in the prices 
the consumer paid for the goods. 

We have learned some bitter lessons 
in these past five years, bitter and usetul 
We can get along without a lot 
We can distribute 
We 


can make it possible for more people to 


lessons. 
ot these fripperies. 
goods with more modest overheads. 


buy more goods by keeping prices down. 
The lessons retailers have learned have 


culties will become app: 


In the assault on crime we must pro 


ceed along two parallel lines. One 1s the 
direct attack by Federal, State, and loca! 
entorcement ofhcers Lhe second, and 
quit as Important, is the preventive at 
tack of the comm ties and the citizenry 
by elimination, so far as possible, of the 
environmental causes of crime. If the 
second attack is to succeed, support tor 
law enforcement officers, insistence on 
able and honest pe rsonnel ind a popular 
condemnation and abhorrence of crime 
are essential. 

The need of each community, it 1s 
thus plain, really resolves ‘ into a 
need for education and | rie n Every 
community's probl ire to a certain 
extent unique. But, no matt ow un 
usual the probl. may appear to be, 
every community must have ead rs 1n 
the war against cri . and it must edu- 
cate its citizenry to t enace ot law 


lessness. 


BRursimess 


i | 1} 
been taught to other businesses as we 


The struggle to meet expenses has forced 


economies and = prudent expenditures 
which were but lightly regarded seven 
or eight years ago. The controllers of 
businesses have been very much in the 
saddle. | don’t want to see them there 
in the next few years. I want them to be 
allowed to resume their rightful tunction 
of checking expenses, without assuming 
the function of determining policies. 
And yet we cant pass on trom the pe- 
riod ol their real contre without a word 
of thanks for the methods they have 


taught us that have enabled us to operate 





"| don't want 


guessing— 
| want 
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i facts 
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ness endeared this Great 
American to a host of people. 
The Roosevelt management 
maintains this same spirit in 
running the hotel. One will find 
our staff with that sincere in- 
terest in its friends which so 
characterized T.R. 
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Ehus “Activity”? 

School children, college stu- 
dents, club women, and others are 
finding THe Rorarian — useful 
in preparing papers, debate 
speeches, and talks. And, inci- 
dentally, a file of back copies will 
often be a valuable source of in- 
formation for Rotarians. 

Why not have your Rotary 
Club send a complimentary sub- 
scription to local school and pub- 
lic libraries? More than 1,700 
clubs are doing it now. It is es- 
pecially appreciated since articles 
in THe RorariAN are indexed 
in The Readers Guide to Period- 
ical Literature. 

Send subscriptions today to: 


THe ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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| our businesses in a solvent condition— 
| still holding prices low enough for a wide 
distribution. 

. ay. arned 
| One of the things we all have learnec 
| ~ ° 

that has been profitable to us is that the 
constant changing of personnel is a costly 
and often foolish device. Most people 
That goes for the 


new ones we are considering bringing 


have sets of faults. 


into a business as well as those we are 
letting out. And it’s the course of pru- 
dence to consider whether the faults of 
the new people we bring in may not be 
| greater than the faults of those they re- 
At least there should be sober 


And it 


/must be remembered, now that we are 


place. 
thought about this possibility. 


about to promote vigorously the sales of 
products and services, that loyal, trained 
people often fit better into the picture 
than potentially brilliant strangers. 
There was a moment in the last expan- 
sion when we dimly foresaw the prob- 
lems of expense and extravagance that 
we were creating for ourselves. We 
talked a great deal, some 10 or 12 years 


ago, about Coolidge thrift. But the trou- 


THE 


ROTARIAN 


ble was that we became confused by the 
petty efhciency of counting paper drink- 
ing-cups and lost sight of the efficiency 
of promoting business over a broad scale 
of distribution with a minimum of large 
wastes. 

That’s what we should consider today 
—the possibility of entering on an era of 
tremendous activity in 
which we buy more advertising space 
than ever before, utilize the radio to its 
fullest extent, tell all the people to cut 
wastes and costly changes of personne! 
as ruthlessly as they did in the depths of 
the depression. 

We are again on the high road. But 


promotional 


let us not forget that it’s still a straight 
and narrow path. Let’s put on full 
steam ahead with the constant realization 
that we must be lean and hard and fit 
if we are to succeed in prosperous days 
as we survived in depression days. This 
is a policy which will bring individual 
success while serving the best interests o! 
all; a policy which surely should appea 
to good Rotarians with their goal ot! 


service. 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


Au: YOU to supply a Rotary Club 
program? If so, this page of reading ref- 
erences may be a time-saver in securing 
material for a talk. It follows the sug- 
gested topics in Form 251, for which specific 
program outlines are obtainable from the 
Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


THIRD WEEK (MARCH)—Practical 


Vocational Service Results in Other 
Countries (International Service) 

From Tur Rorartan— 
Challenges to Inertia. Ernest E. Unwin 


(Australia). This issue, page 5 

Bata’s House of Service. Bert Zenaty 
(Czechoslovakia). Oct., 1934. 

Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Gerbel 
(Austria). Apr., 1935. 

American Element in Rotary. R. Ve 
Loren van Themaat (The Netherlands). 
Oct., 1935. 

Sell Service, Not Goods. Sir Herbert Aus- 
tin (Britain). Oct., 1935. 

You and Those You Hire (employee bene- 
fit plans in the United States). Norman 
Hapgood. Nov., 1935. 

Weeds That Stifle Progress. S. J. Harbutt 
(Australia). Aug., 1935. 


~ 


amphlets and Papers— 

—From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional; No. 790—Practical Vocational 
Service Results in Other Countries; (the 

| following are descriptive primarily of U.S. 
activity) No. 505—Rotary and the Devel- 
opment of Standards; No. 554—Putting 
Business on the Level; No. 539—Vocation- 
al Service Through Better Business Bu- 
reaus; No, 828—Outgrowing Cannibalism 


(a short play). 


| Other Magazines— 
Establishment of Industrial Councils in 
the Netherlands. C. L. Hoover. Monthly 
Labor Review. Feb., 1933. 


Profit Sharing and Co-Partnership in 
Great Britain. Monthly Labor Reviet 
Sept., 1935. 

FOURTH WEEK (MARCH)—Tue Ro. 

TARIAN WEEK 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Our Magazine—Then and Now. Chi 
R. Perry. Jan., 1936. 

Our Birthday (an editorial). Jan., 19 

Reporting on “The Rotarian.” 
blerus. Jan., 1936. 

—For a set of material for a program 
on Tue Rorartan write to THE Rorartan, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


FIFTH WEEK (MARCH)-—Inter-City 
Meeting (Club Service) 

From THe Rorartan— 

Conversation—Not a Lost Art Here. Jo 
T. Bartlett. This issue, page 20. 

Rotary Round the World Department 
back issues of THe Rotarian tor unusu 
ideas for inter-city programs. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

—From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional: No. 107—TInter-city Meetings 
Some suggestions concerning preparation 
and conduct of. 

FIRST WEEK (APRIL)—Making Our 
Community More Beautiful (Communi: 
Service ) 

}. A PLEASANT PLACE TO LIVE 

From Tue Rorarian— 

Green Trees and City Streets. 
Johnson. This issue, page 23. 

Give Your Town a Personality! Earnes' 
Elmo Calkins. Mar., 1935. 

Is Your Town a Success? 
Calkins, Aug., 1935. 

Make No Little Plans (an editorial). 
Aug., 1935. 

“Green Spaces” in German Cities. Fd- 
ward J. Meeman. Nov., 1934. 


What Rotary Means to My Town (Sla- 
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Earnest Elmo 
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MARCH, 


Baldwin. June, 


An editorial. 


ton, Tex.). R. A. 
One Place to Start. 
page 26. 
Other Magazi 
Making a Beauty Survey of Your Town. 
E. W. Watson. Scholastic Magazine, Mar. 

16, 1935. 


High School Pupils Study Their Com- 


nes— 


munity. A. P. Gossard. School Review, 
Apr., 1935. 

Game Plan: Children as Town Planners. 
Recreation Magazine, Apr., 1933. 


Vincennes, 
R. Mec- 


Slum Elimination; Pearl City, 
Ind., Becomes Sunset Court. G. 
Cormack. Hygeia, Mar., 

Clothing the Old Water Tower. 
City, Aug., 

Let George Do It. J. H. 


1935. 
American 
1933. 


McFarland. Better 


Homes and Gardens, Oct., 1934 
Tin Can Garden Club. E. Dutton. Better 
Homes and Gardens, May, 1933 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
A Zoning Primer. 
Ofhce ; 


United States Govern 

ment Printing Washington, D. C., 5 
cents, 

Preparation of Zoning Ordinances. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 

—From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional: No. 646B—Five Year Beautifica- 
tion Plan of Lorain, Ohio: 646C—Sugges- 

Beautifving Our 


tions for a Program on 


Community. 


2. DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY— 


CITY OR SMALL TOWN? 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Skyscrapers Doomed? (a debate) Yes, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright; No, by V. G. 
Iden. This issue, pages 10 and 12. 

Green Trees and City Streets. Marshal! 


Johnson. This issue, page 23 


Automobiles and Soybeans. Henry Ford. 

Sept., 1933. 
Other Magazines— 

The Towers of New York. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Feb. 15, 1936. 

Corbusierismus. Time Magazine, Nov. 4, 
1935, 

Urban Development: the Pattern and the 
Background. American City, Oct., 1935. 

Decentralization—If We Want Security. 
J. P. Ferris. Survey Graphic, Dec., 1935. 

Small Town. Earnest Elmo Calkins. Aflan- 
ic, Feb., 1936. 


Books 

Modern Architecture. 

Princeton University Press, 
$5.00. 


Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Princeton, N. J., 


Practical Requirements of Modern Build- 


ings. Pencil Points Press, N. Y., $4.00. 

Disappearing City. Frank Lloyd Wright. 
W. F. Payson, N. Y., $2.50. 

Is Industry Decentralizing? Danic! B. 
Creamer. University of Pa. Press, Phila- 
delphia, $1.00. 

3. THE HOUSE I'D LIKE TO LIVE IN 
From Ture Rorartan— 

Making Houses Into Homes. Earnest 

Elmo Calkins. This issue, page 28. 


Other Magazines— 

Did They Build Better Houses Years 
Ago? W. Cooper. Nov., 
1934, 

Our United States; A Home of Your 


American Home, 


Own. I. M. Tarbell. Pictorial Review, 
Aug., 1935. 
Be It Ever So Prefabricated. J. T. Flynn. 


Collier's, July 13, 1935. 

House That Works; Modernism’s Com- 
mercial Future and Architectural Past. 
Fortune Magazine, Oct., 1935. 


1935, 


This issue, 


Are We 


Other Suggestions ~ 
Club Programs 


“HOW’S BUSINESS?” (1 ice) 
From Tue Rorari 
Straight Ahead for Business. Kenneth 
Collins. This issu d > 
Scenes Shift: The Play Goes On! B 
Barton. Feb., 193¢ 
What’s Wrong with Retailing? Kennet! 
Collins, July, 1935 
Other Magazines— 
Recovery Yardstick; Best 


Profit 
Since 1931. Business We J ) 
Promise of a 


] awreng Re Cu PoIN cu J Ri.» ] 136. 
What of 19 36. W. M. K 1 K } 
Digest, Jan., | 
Guide posts to Better Business. A. S. Rich 
ardson i man Home Cor panion Feb., 


|! 


Things I’ve Been baer ts About. Henry 
Ford. American Magazine, Feb., 193 
CRIME PREVENTION—OUR RE- 
SPONSIBILITY (Commu Service) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Crime Can Be Curbed! H S. Cum- 
ming This issue, page 18 

Boys Don’t Want to Be Criminals. J. 
Montgomer! 1D 935 

Tomorrow’s Criminals. R. W. Morris. 
Apr., 1 

What Rotarians Can Do About It. 
oo 0 Robinson. Sept., 19 

Let’s Use the Grand eam William 
Feather. Sept., 1934 

That Ounce of Prevention. A. O. Squire 


Nov., 1934 
How Canz me Curbs Crime. Ernest Jerome 


Hopkins. Oct., 1934 


Facts—Then Action (Juvenile Delin ncy 
Institute at New Orleans). Feb., 1936. 
Other Maz 
Stolen Goods. Courtney Riley ‘ Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Jan. 18, 193¢ 
Criminal America. Courtney Riley Cooper. 
Suturday Evenine Post. Sept. 28: 193 
Rise and Receive Sentence: interview 
with H. S. C ill Saturday Evening 
Post, Sept. | 
Who Runs — Community? C. Spor 
bors We in H e Companion, Oct 
1935. 
Picked Police Trained by United States. 
Literary Digest, Aus 
Project 1-E4-15, Los Angeles (how un 
¢ nplo ed men ind \ et juvenile 
— ne on i nd) K. 
Glover. Survey, De« 5 
JOBS FOR YOUTH (Youth Service) 
From Tue Rorar 
Everybody’s Business. Walt B. Pitkin. 
This issue, pa 34 
Other Magazines— 
Small Town. Farnest Elmo ins. At 
lanti Feb ] 
Books— 
* Job Hunting and ating: Clark Belden 
LE. C..P: ind Co., Be ; 
* How You Can Get a Tob. Glenn L. 
Gardiner. Harper and Bros., N. Y., $1.50. 
* Secret of Happiness. Walter B. Pitkin. 
Grossett Dunlap, N. Y., $1. 





* These volumes ted by Dr. Pitkin. 
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De re Gued Houses? 
—— , ii = 93, EXECUTIVE 







with the new 
Expanding 
File Drawer 


FILE 


OPENS LIKE A BOOK 


All important Papers at Your Finger Tip 
Without Removing from the Cabinet 
The greatest Time-S r eve f? 
executive I Aut t I 
Yord nt 
l of \ 
| slide 
Ope } 
SPECIAL FEATURE 
The A Fi Oper ( I 
Automatic aly \ 
ot extra : t ! 
EST ADVANGE IN LIN¢ 1 Ae 
Ava 
FREE! 
INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington St 
Dept. 2333, Illinois 


| AUTOMATIC FILE AND 


Chicago, 





THE HOTEL 
WITH THE SPIRIT OF TODAY 
AND THE CONVENIENCES OF 
THE HOME OF TOMORROW — 
WHILE FROM MANAGER 
TO BELL HOP YOU 
ARE MADE TO FEEL 
ENTIRELY AT 


gp HOME x 
dance Nth 
PHIL 
LEVANT 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
WALNUT ROOM 














RANDOLPH 
AT LA SALLE 


CHARLES W. VAN DYNE — Flowers 


Bismarck Hotel, Chicago Next time you're in 
Chicago telephone or stop in. For delivery to someone 
in Chicago or vicinity write or wire us direct. International 
service by Rail, Air, or Wire Write for Credit card 


Minstrels 45 


Unique First Parts for comple te\D 
6 show with special songs anc Fong 

choruses. Make-up. Cataieg Free. te ; 

T.&. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept.65. Chicage 


Vhen writing 





please mention he Rotarian” 
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AMAZING! 


How this Simple 


Plan BUILT 








“(\NE of 37 plans, 

used by over 5000 
leading firms! Imprinted 
AUTOPOINT pencils now 


carry my story and tell it 


daily to my _ prospects. 

They can't forget me! 

Write AuToPOINT Com 

pany for their book “37 Sales Plans.” It’s free. 


Correspondence invited from overseas merchants 
equipped to act as distributors or sales representa 


tives to wholesalers, retailers and premium buyers 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-3 } 


1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Hi. 





Better Pencil 








Home of 


CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians trom many climes al- 
ways make the Hotel Sherman 
their home when in Chicago 
WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 
12:15. Areal Rotary welcome. 


_g BE SURE TO VISIT THE 


22 COLLEGE INN 
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vg “an ‘CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 








Tue finest 


permanent expression 
of community interest 
is to protect lives of 
children by enclosing 
playgrounds with 
Stewart lron Picket or 
Chain Link Wire 
Fence. Ask for details. 


The Stewart lron Works Co. 
324 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O 


1886-Golden Anniversary-1936 














All Sizes — Qualities 


ROTAR . 
¥ Ste and Prices 


® 


EVANSTON Aa. 
Ns 





Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue No.500 
George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 

Chicago, U.S. A. 
Special —A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 
‘ 
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‘ 
: SPEAKERS! ‘ 
PY ‘ 
J We will write your speeches. Rates as & 
“ low as $1.00 for half-hour address, depend 4 
4 ing on type of speech wanted. Information % 
: free. Confidential. Write! 5 
National Reference Library : 
: 308 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio : 
ee ee ee ee ee eee 

When toriting please mention “The Rotaria 


Left to right are 
authors: Huddle- 
ston, Unwin, John- 
son, and Bartlett. 


Photos: (2) J. Burgess Watt; 
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(4) Snow 


Chats on Contributors 


Be ror becoming vice president of New 


York’s Gimbel Brothers, Inc., Kenneth Collins, 


Straight Ahead for Business, had other loves. 


During the World War he instructed would-be 
soldiers in the intricacies of aerial gunning. 
Later he taught English at the University of 
pm Idaho. His last year’s 
book, Retail Selling and 
the New Order — similar 
in spirit to his What's 
Wrong With Retailing? in 
the July, 1935, RorTarIaNn 


—brings smiles of Be rnal 


pride to merchandising 
oldsters. Walter B. 
Pitkin, Everybody's Busi 





ness, has been trequently 


Kenneth Collins 


nominated “the dean of the 


applied psychologists.””. His more than 20 books 


include—Life Begins at Forty, Move Power to 
You! and Take It Easy. His vocations and avo- 
cations have ranged from junkman to cinema 


executive, from chicken raiser to university pro- 
fessor. \ hobby in ' 
Mr. 


ges himself to the 





which Pitkin in 


dul 


fullest is helping young 
people to find jobs. 


* . . 


Homer S. 


Crime 


Cum- 
Can Be 
the port 
States 


mings, 
Curbed 
folio of 
Attorney 
President 
Cabinet. A 


holds 
United 
General in 
Roosev elt’s 


graduate of 





Yale Law School in 1893, he iaunched imme- 
diately into the politico-legal career which has 
carried him to his present estate. His activities 
in crime prevention have marked him as a 
world figure in that field . . . John T. Bart- 
lett is vice-president of the Rotary Club of 
Boulder, Colo. He edits Bartlett Service, a 


news-feature in the business journal field, and 
and Journalist, a 
national magazine for . Ernest T. 
Unwin, Challenges to Inertia, is headmaster of 
the Friend’s School at Hobart, Australia. He 1s 
a past president of the Hobart Rotary Club, and 
Rotary \us 


is co-publisher of The Author 
writers 


has been active in the movement in 


tralia for many years. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, who contributes the 
Yes! arguments to the debate-of-the-month, Sky- 
scrapers Doe 
tural circles throughout the world. 
of Louis Sullivan, fathered the 
lows-function school, Mr. Wright pioneered in 


acclaimed 


ymed?, 1s well known in architec 
An admirer 
who torm-fol- 
modern design so effectively as to be 
one of the few geniuses of this generation. One 
ot his major triumphs is the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo, which alone survived the earthquakes 
of 1923. He Welsh ancestry in 
1869 at Spring Green, Wis., and there, 


native limestone, he 


was born of 
in a hori- 
zontally-lined house of 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO 


makes his home ... Gilmore Iden, who 
prophesies a bright future for skyscrapers, 
secretary of the American Institute of Steel Con 
struction, with offices in New York. His ca: 
includes editorship of several trade publication 
from which field he was drafted to trade as 
ciation executive work . . . William Dean Hoy 
ells once remarked that “Edwin Markham,” 
author of this month’s frontispiece poem, W’/ 
“is the greatest of the livir 


At one time a bronzed bla 


Ils Our Greatness, 
American poets.” 
smith, later a school superintendent, in Cali 
nia, Markham intrigued a jaded world in Is 
poem, The Man with the Hoe, To 
old man of 83, he lectures and 


by his 
a kindly 


to enthusiastic audiences in many p 


poetry 
of the United States; has been explained 


Franklin D. Roosevelt as “the voice of the 





ple.” He is an honorary member of the R 
Club of Staten Is 
te New York. 


Sisley Huddleston, 
The Human 
Travel, 


when young, 


Side 
couldn't de 
whether: 


be a painter or a bi 


gist—so he became 
author, sociologist, 
| 





eller, lecturer, and 

thority on European 
Edwin Markham fairs. His 30 books 

veal him as a scho 
every phase of human activity. At 5( 
stated that he would take to poetry as 
to drink—but a chaotic world won't let 
settle down to it. He's the Christian Sci 
Monitor's editorial correspondent at Paris 

* * * 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, \Muking Hor 
Homes, founded and was president of Hy 
and Calkins’ Sdvertising agency for 30 
The Bok gold medal, awarded to him in | 


was formal recognition of his position as d 


17 


of American advertising men. He devotes | 
of his time to magazine ar- 
ticle writing and his remod 
elled 100-year-old home at 
Lakeville, Conn. . . . Land- 
scape architecture and war 
seem antithetical. Yet 
Marshall Johnson, Green 
Trees and City Streets, was 
wounded and gassed in the 





World War, presented by 

the French with the Croix E. E. Cal 
de Guerre, and came home 

to carve a successful architectural landscapi 
career for himself in Ravinia, Illinois . Carl 


Holliday, author of the poem Samarkand 
this issue, is a professor of English at State C 
lege, San Jose, Calif... . E. Leslie Pidgeon, 
who writes the tribute, John Nelson—187 3-19 >¢ 
was himself a President of Rotary Internation 
in 1917. He is now Pastor of the Erskine Unit 
Church, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


~ 
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1. WILSON GOLF BALLS—VULCANIZED FOR 1936 
No golf ball in history has ever teamed championship per 
formance with such rugged durability. The tough cove 
obtained by vulcanizing under the Geer Patent has been 
made amazingly elastic and resilient due to Wilson's 
exclusive ‘‘mild heat’? Air-Cure Process of vulcanizing. It 
responds to and protects the life and extraordinary play 
that Wilson has built into the core and winding of this 
amazing ball. 


2. WILSON OFFSET CHAMPIONSHIP IRONS. 
trained eye of the skilled golfer will recognize the unusual 
features of this club: how the offset permits the axis of the 
shaft to pass through the line intersecting the most effe: 
tive hitting area—how the blade snuggles si n under the 
ball. We believe this model represents the finest placement 
and balance of metal ever forged into a golf club 
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WILSON 


ec) 0) A at 
FINEST 


’ 
3. WILSON WILSHIRE GOLF BAGS. They are class 
The durable, tan body is trimmed with Cordovan calf anx 
the bottom is of durable studded leather. Light in weight 
the Wilshire has a “‘stay put” place for every club, (Samson 
separator ), an umbrella holder—large ball and boot pockets 
with welded seams, new pull-over hood with easily sliding 
hookless fasteners. You will see plenty of Wilshire and 


other Wilson deluxe golf bags on the leading courses 
Available in several sizes and materials. 


4. FAMOUS WILSON TURF RIDER. Here's a wood 
that gets right down to the turf and rides through on run- 
ners for a shot that comes off sweetly and carries true. The 
sole is scooped out in back and shallows up until it’s flush 
at the face. Play it and see if you don’t agree with the pro- 
fessional who said, “‘it gives an extra margin of Safety for 
your shot.” 


5. HELEN HICKS RHYTHMIC SWING IRONS. 

idea of Helen Hicks to make irons to fit women is tested 
and proved. Different lengths and weights are coordinated 
with different lies to insure rhythmic swinging—bala 
and timing. Fit yourself with a set to match your heigh 
and see your game improve 


Wibson 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leadir 
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A Memo 
On Next Month— 


q Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 

man, distinguished in- 
terpreter of social trends, 
will write for you—especial- 
ly you who are concerned 
about unemployment — on 
making “‘the man-power of 
tomorrow a fit match for 
the horse-power of our 
machine.” This article will 
continue the discussion of 
this problem which, in 
months past, has engaged 
the pens of Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Charles F. Ket- 
tering, Norman Hap- 
good, and others. 


q Closely complementing 

Lawyers Simplifying the 
Law by the late George 
W. Wickersham (page 6, 
this issue) will be Bars to 
the Bar—an illuminating 
study on what citizens and 
attorneys can do to raise 
standards in the legal pro- 
fession by Mitchell 
Dawson, attorney, also in 
the May issue. 


If the area around At- 

lantic City, host to Ro- 
tary’s 1936 convention (pic 
tured on pages 26-29) in- 
terests vou, next month’s 
story and pictures from At- 
lantic City should be a 
looked-forward-to feature. 


And if you enjoyed Gif- 

ford Pinchot’s Two's 
Company (page 13, this 
issue), you'll thrill to the 
fascinating account of deep- 
sea fishing by S. ‘*Kip’’ 
Farrington, Jr., and the 
cover by the ever-popular 
Lynn Bogue Hunt 
which will feature your 
May Rorartan. 


From 


The Vator 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


“Revista” Falls on Fertile Ground 


Some time in November the Rotary Club of 
Texas, subscribed to Revista Rotaria 
(Spanish edition of THe Rorarian) for the 
Spanish class of the Palestine High School. The 
first edition received was that for December, 
1935. About the first of the year the Rotary 
Club received twenty letters from members of 


Palestine, 


the Spanish class in high school thanking the 
club for the subscription. The letters showed 
that the class was reading the magazine and 
that some portions of it had been assigned them 
from time to time for class work. 

Needless to say, the members of our Club 
were highly pleased to receive these letters and 
to know that our subscription was really do- 


ne some vood. 


Georce W. Burkert, Secretary 
Rotary Club of Palestine 


Palestine, Tex. 


For City Beauty, a Plan 

| find myself very much in accord with the 
senuments expressed in Green Trees and City 
Streets by Marshall Johnson in the March Ro- 
\long that line our association has 
slogan, “Make Michigan More 
Beauutul” ... 

| judge a community progressive by the man- 


rARIAN, 


adopted the 


ner in which it presents its general appearance 
to tourists. A well planned layout of buildings 
and streets, together with appropriate planting, 
indicates community intelligence and coopera- 
tion. Unfortunately many of our cities present 
the opposite appearance and the cost of proper 
planting improvements is infinitesimal compared 
with the appreciation of asset values. 
Make a plan, get reliable advice, and follow 
it out and the community will reap rich divi- 
dends. 
Racpu |. Coryver, Rotarian 
Classification: Nurseryman 


Birmingham, Mich. 


Living vs. Skyscrapers 

Green Trees and City Streets and Making 
Houses into Homes in the March Rorartan are 
xcellent articles. Why not more along this 
ine: 

As a small-town dweller, I cannot conceive 

people living in skyscrapers when our time 
yn this earth is so short. 

Tue RorTariaN is interesting and a welcome 
visitor in our household. 

ARTHUR B. JoHNson, Rotarian 

Classification: Iron Casting Manufacturing 

Belding, Mich. 


Skyscrapers Not Doomed! 


Today millions are crying, praying, and pawn- 
ing their future lives for a new home, but they 
never will fall for the ultra-modern designs 
which many architects are now trying to im- 
pose on the people. Man will never consent to 
live in ot! and oyster cans with windows in 
them 

Skyscrapers never will be doomed, because 
from the Tower of Babel until now they have 
been building them, and as every tree and 
flower strives to lift its head upward, so will man. 

History of the past proves that people of the 
cities will never go to the country. London 
has been building for nearly 2,000 years. New 


York started growing about 1660 and will con- 
tinue to grow. 

In regard to some suggestions in Skyscrapers 
Doomed? (debated in March issue of Tue 
RorariaAN) I will state that architecture was 
born over four thousand years ago. Religion was 
its mother, with stone and brick its father. In 
each succeeding age, like wheat of the Pharaohs, 
it continues of the seed as first conceived, and 
when steel and glass become an exterior curtain 
wall, then architecture has become a widow and 
has joined herself to a foreign nationality, and 
her children MIGHT be half of what they once 
were. “He that will not reason is a bigot: he 
that cannot reason is a fool; and he that dares 
not reason is a slave.” 

Henry Mount, Rotarian 
Classification: Architect 
Brownwood, Tex. 


Passes the Good Word Along 


The views on the movies in the February 
RorariaN are indeed interesting and thought 
provoking. I think the one written by Arthur 
W. Bailey is the best. 

I always enjoy the controversial articles in 
THe Rorarian, and of course these on the 
I think I shall re 


read them and pass them on to others who'll 


movies hit me just right. 


enjoy them. 
FuLLER Sams, JrR., Rotarian 
Classification: Motion Pictures 


~ 


Statesville, N. C. 


The Need in the Movies 


Motion pictures are made for a world market. 
The writers in the symposium published in the 
February Rorartan were rightly chosen, then, 
to represent the European viewpoint, the Ameri 
can, and that of the world’s largest center of 
film production—Hollywood. It is interesting 
to note that these spokesmen agree that films 
have a real social responsibility to the public. 
Educators feel that the primary responsibility 
is the film’s influence on children and young 
people. The clergy agree that social and moral 
attitudes are molded by pictures to a degree not 
equaled by any other institution. But the In 
dustry does not yet frankly acknowledge its 
duty toward children. It claims that it is not 
greatly interested in children’s attendance. But 
its exhibitors are, and “any community in Amer 
ica can attest that 10-cent seats, candy, door 
prizes, and other lures are constantly offered to 
attract youthful audiences alone and with their 
families. Thus slowly but surely the makers of 
films are molding human society. 

The Industry acknowledges that its product 
must appeal with equal certainty to the intelli- 
gence and taste of the moron on the streets, the 
untutored peasant, and to the child and adult 
from the most cultured home in any land. It 
has, for certain business reasons, levelled its 
product to a standard which has created the 
storm of protest voiced by the Legion of De 
cency and the Better Films Committees. It has 
sent sewing machines and Hollywood styles 
around the world as it has brought the beauty 
of India, Italy, and South America to ever) 
theatre. But it has also pictured crime, pas- 
sion, and social customs in a way which has 
been certainly of less value in promoting inter- 
national understanding and goodwill and which 
so far has been a stumbling block to any last- 


ing progress. [Continued on page 43\ 











